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THE DAY ™. 





THE BALLINGER INVESTIGATION 


T WAS A HAPPY relief for the newspaper editorial 
I writers when it came out in the Ballinger investigation that 
the President had “ antedated ” one document and had dele- 
gated the composition of another to an official in Secretary 
Ballinger’s department. Here was something definite to talk 
about, and the editors 
unlimbered their pens 
and used more ink on 
this topic than they 
had on any other fea- 
ture of theinquiry. It 
turned out, however, 
that the “ antedating ” 
merely gave the At- 
torney-General’s writ- 
ten summary of the 
case the date when it 
had been delivered 
orally, while the de- 
fense of Ballinger, 
written by Mr. Oscar 
Lawler, of Ballinger’s 
own department, was 
hardly used by the 
President at all, most 
of it going into the 
waste-basket. Kerby, 
who told of the Lawler 
literary effort, and who 
justified himself by 
saying his loyalty was 
due to the Government 
rather than to Ballinger, lost his place, accepted another he 
had made sure of beforehand, and the storm was over. All this, 
however, failed to throw much light on the main subject of 
the inquiry. 

Is Secretary Ballinger, as Mr. Pinchot charged some months 
ago, “ a dangerous enemy of conservation”? Is he, as Louis A. 
Glavis tried to persuade President Taft, a public official whose 
fine sense of duty toward the people is warped by his relations 
with certain Guggenheim-Morgan interests in Alaska? In order 
to throw light on these questions the investigating committee 
has been examining witnesses and recording evidence for 














IS HE A HERO OR A TRAITOR ? 


‘“*T felt myself a confidential clerk to the gov- 
ernment,” says Frederick M. Kerby, “ rather 
than to Mr. Ballinger.”’ Mr. C. P. Taft’s paper 
calls him a “‘ pathetic hypocrite, utterly be- 
neath contempt,’’ while the New York World 
styles his act ‘‘ the high deed of a patriot.” 


months, and the press have been reporting and commenting 
upon the game, yet the net result has apparently been the re- 
verse of illuminating. “There is but one way for the Taft 
Administration to purge itself, and that is to get rid of Bal- 
linger,” declares the Des Moines News (Ind.). “The effort to 
show that Secretary Ballinger was guilty of misconduct in any 
way has failed,” asserts the Denver Republican (Rep.). These 
comments are typical, 
and show that the mass 
of evidence has done 
little toward changing 
the original alinement 
of the papers in this 
matter. Even the com- 
mittee is not expected 
to agree in its findings. 
While waiting for the 
official verdict or ver- 
dicts, however, it will 
clarify the situation 
somewhat to review 
briefly the facts of the 
case, and to note the 
main lines along which 
editorial comment is 
crystallizing. 

Early in the present 
Administration signs 
of friction developed 
between the Forest 
Service under Gifford 
Pinchot and his chief 
in the Department of 
the Interior, Secretary 
Ballinger. Mr. Pinchot, in developing his conservation pol- 
icy, had preached and practised the doctrine that a public official, 
in his efforts to serve the people’s interests, should go, not only 
as far as the law compelled him, but as far as it permitted him to 
go. In the opinion of Secretary Ballinger, a lawyer and a strict 
“ constructionist,” Mr. Pinchot’s zeal even carried him, at times, 
beyond the sanction of the law. After knowledge of this friction 
had become public property, Mr. Louis R. Glavis, a disciple of 
the Pinchot school of conservation, laid before the President 
certain charges reflecting upon Secretary Ballinger’s fitness for 
the office to which Mr. Taft had appointed him. After an 














“WRITE AS IF YOU WERE PRESIDENT.” 


Mr. Taft says that he told Oscar Lawler, of 
the Interior Department, ‘‘to prepare an 
opinion as if he were President.’”’ After he 
had spent several feverish days in dictating 
this effort to Kerby, the President threw most 
of it into the waste-basket. 
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examination of these charges the President wrote a letter exon- 
erating Mr. Ballinger and -authorizing the dismissal of Glavis 
from the public service. The Glavis charges were then pub- 
lished in Collier’s Weekly, and aroused so much discussion that 
a Congressional investigation became necessary. Mr. Pinchot 
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ALL TANGLED UP. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


supported Glavis in a letter which he published in violation of 
an Executive order, and his dismissal followed. 

Special interest attaches to President Taft’s summary of these 
stormy events, as given in an interview with George Kibbe 
Turner which appears in the June McClure’s. This reveals his 
faith in Ballinger still unshaken. We read: 


“My Administration succeeded Mr. Roosevelt’s, pledged to 
the policy of conservation. I chose for my Secretary of the 
Interior Richard A. Ballinger, Mr. Roosevelt’s choice as Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office—the most important divi- 
sion of the Interior department—a ‘reform’ Mayor of Seattle, 
who had the confidence and esteem of the great Northwest sec- 
tion of the country. Mr. Ballinger, while Land Commissioner, 
had been most energetic in prosecuting frauds; but he had the 
belief, quite generally held in the Northwest, that the Govern- 
ment should not hold back the public domain from development 
more than was necessary; and in this I sympathized with him. 

“Mr. Ballinger strongly advocated the passage of new land 
laws; but he questioned whether some of the acts taken under 
Executive power in relation to protecting and developing public 
lands had been entirely within the present law. A difference 
of opinion soon arose between him and Mr. Pinchot, involving, 
in the first place, the withdrawal of public lands to protect 
water-power sites, and matters connected with the reclamation 
service; and, later, a very strained situation arising out of inti- 
mations of a young investigator for the Land Office, Louis A. 
Glavis, that Mr. Ballinger’s relations with certain Alaskan 
claimants had not been consistent with the public interest. 

“These charges of Mr. Glavis, and the evidence upon which 
he based them, were given to me, and were carefully considered 
by me, and by the Attorney-General, at my request; and, with 
the full evidence in the case before us, we both decided that 
they consisted entirely of unfounded suspicions, and that Mr. 
Glavis should be discharged. Finally, Mr. Pinchot forced me— 
very much to my regret—to dismiss him from the Government 
service. In my opinion, there has been, up to the present time, 
a total lack of evidence to confirm the charges made so freely 
against Mr. Ballinger.” 


Turning to the more recent proceedings before the investiga- 
ting committee, we find a number of papers criticizing Secre- 
tary Ballinger for his evasive answers and occasional flat refusal 
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to answer under cross-examination. Some of the facts admitted 
by him are thus summarized by The Outlook : a 


“It became evident on cross-examination that Secretary Bal- 
linger was well acquainted with a number of claimants to coa! 
lands in Alaska known as the Cunningham group. Particularly 
Secretary Ballinger made it clear that he was on good term: 
with two or three of the more prominent men among ‘them: H-« 
denied with feeling that any acquaintance he might have with 
them influenced his action as Commissioner of the Land Office 
in having their claims clear-listed for patent. He was asked 
to explain coincidences between actions of Cunningham claim- 
ants and corresponding actions by the Land Office apparently fa- 
vorable to the claimants, and especially coincidences connected 
with telegraphic communication between himself and one of the 
claimants (telegraphic communication which he could not ascribe 
to a subordinate), but he could give no explanation.” 


Before he left the witness-stand, however, Secretary Ballinger 
reviewed certain features of the controversy to show that Gifford 
Pinchot, James R. Garfield, L. R. Glavis, and others were in a 
conspiracy to besmirch his good name and drive him from the 
public service. When Mr. Pinchot’s counsel suggested that the 
alleged “ conspiracy ” was merely a defensive combination on the 
part of the friends of conservation, who were driven to act to- 
gether by the successive acts of Mr. Ballinger against what 
they considered to be the proper means of protecting the natural 
resources of the country, Mr. Ballinger retorted that “ it was a 
most amazingly wicked defense.” The most sensational witness 
was Assistant Attorney-General Oscar Lawler, attached to the 
Department of the Interior. On the witness-stand Mr. Lawler 
referred to certain “gum-shoe men” who followed him all over 
at the instigation of “ the despicable rascals who are trying to 
vilify Secrtary Ballinger.” To quote a snatch of the proceed- 
ings at this point: 

“Whom do you mean by the men who were trying to vilify 


Secretary Ballinger ?’ asked a member of the committee, Mr. 
James. 

“* Whom do I mean?’ repeated Mr. Lawler. His voice rose to 
aroar. ‘I mean Gifford Pinchot, James R. Garfield, and Louis 
Brandeis. Brandeis is the flower of the whole foul flock.’ ” 














“* Goop-BY ! UNCLE SAM.” 
—‘ H. M.”’ in the Portland Oregonian. 


Says the New York Evening Post (Ind.) : 


“From the very beginning of the Pinchot-Ballinger contro- 
versy, that question has borne two distinct aspects. There has 
been the question whether Pinchot and Glavis had substantiated 
the specific charges they brought forward, and there has been 
the broader question whether Ballinger has been conducting the 
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“ HIS ! ” p 
—Barelay in the Baltimore Sun. 














WHEN THEODORE GOES SIGHT-SEEING AT HOME. 
—Canfield in the Pittsburg Sun. 


BOOTLESS QUESTS. 


atfairs of his department in the spirit in which they must be 
conducted if the rights of the American people, in the present 
and in future generations, are to be faithfully conserved.” 


In regard to the second question The Post finds the weight 
of evidence rather on the side of a negative answer. Many 
paners agree with the Springfield Union (Rep.) that, while Sec- 
retary Ballinger may not have been technically guilty of any 
offense, or even consciously unfaithful to his trust, “so far as 
his present office is concerned, he has lost the confidence of the 
people in a vital sense.” Among these are the Indianapolis 
News (Ind.), the St. Paul Dispatch (Rep.), the Cincinnati Hn- 
quirer (Dem.), the Spokane Spokesman-Review (Ind. Rep.), the 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.), the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep.), the 
Indianapolis Star (Rep.), the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind. 
Dem.), the Springfield Republican (Ind.), and the Boston 
Transcript (Ind. Rep.). Says the Topeka Capital (Rep.), ap- 
proaching the subject from another angle: 


“ As to the merits of the case, nobody who has followed it can 
have any question that the reason and the sole reason why the 
Guggenheim Smelter Trust does not now possess title to hun- 
dreds of millions’ worth of coal land in Alaska at a nominal 
cost and at payment of but $52,000 to the present owners, the 
people, is because of the persistence and the insubordination of 
the young chief of the field service, Louis R. Glavis.” 


On the other hand many papers assert their unshaken faith in 
the belabored Secretary. Among these are the Denver Repub- 
lican (Rep.), the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), the Savannah 
News (Dem.), the Boston Advertiser (Rep.), the Detroit Free 
Press (Ind.), the Portland Oregonian (Rep.), and the Cincinnati 
Times-Star (Rep.). The last-named paper, owned by the Presi- 
dent’s brother, is now absolutely convinced that there’ is “ an 
organized conspiracy, headed by Garfield and Pinchot, to dis- 
credit President Taft through the attack on Secretary Bal- 
linger.” “It is incredible,” says The Times-Star, “that the 
American people will fail to see and catch the significance of 
the contrast between the big, straight man in the White House 
and the group of little conspirators who have been fighting him 
in the dark with the weapons of the sneak and the criminal.” 
The same paper draws the following sympathetic picture of the 
Secretary of the Interior: 


“ By nature Ballinger is sensitive. Under such a fire of hos- 


tile criticism as has seldom been aimed at an American in pub- 
lic life, he has broken physically. Ballinger looks twenty years 
older to-day than he did when he took office as Secretary of the 
Interior. Prolonged persecution jhas put his nerves on edge; 
he looks like some men must have looked in the old torturing 
days of the sixteenth century, when great people sometimes 
found it amusing to turn a stream of water on a naked human 
being and let it play there, hour after hour, until] the nerves of 
the victim seemed to come right to the surface.” 





HOW THE REPUBLICANS WILL DEFEND 
THE TARIFF 


HE HEAVIEST fighting in the coming campaign is 
expected to center around the Tariff Act. The Demo- 
crats and insurgents will attack it; the Republicans 
will defend it. Every Congressman in the House is up for re- 
election on November 8, and his political future rests on his 
ability to show his home folks that he voted right on this ques- 
tion. Until recently the opponents of the Payne Tariff Law 
either have been more active than its champions or more skilful 
in getting their views and arguments before the public; but as 
the fall elections become more imminent, the friends of the 
tariff are massing their heavy artillery in the shape of speeches 
and other campaign documents to be used in repulsing the 
Democrats and the still more dreaded Republican “ insurgents.” 
Many think it significant that one of the ablest recent defenses 
of the tariff, that by its sponsor, Representative Sereno E. 
Payne, was largely a reply to the Des Moines speech of the in- 
surgent Senator Dolliver; and that a second effective defense, 
offered in Congress the following day by Mr. Joseph W. Ford- 
ney, of Michigan, was in great part an answer to another in- 
surgent, Senator Beveridge, of Indiana. 

As a delayed yet effective counter-move to what he himself 
calls a “campaign of denunciation and slander,” Mr. Payne’s 
speech is naturally enthusiastically indorsed and widely quoted 
by papers friendly to the “regular” Republicans. And such 
papers repeat with approving comment Mr. Payne’s careful 
arguments that the bill redeems in full the pledges of the party 
and the President to give “ adequate protection, and no more 
than adequate protection, to the American producer and for the 
benefit of the American wage-earner” ; that “like all Republican 
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tariffs, the present law furnishes sufficient money to run the 
Government”; that “the maximum and minimum provision of 
the bill has been a huge success,” and that the operation of the 
law in relation to the prices of. cottons, woolens, silks, shoes, 
iron and steel, lumber, chemicals, and food products have been 
grossly misrepresented. : 

Many papers of various political and economic views have 
recognized the importance that, in the coming Congressional 
elections, will probably be attached to the relation between the 
tariff and the cost of living, and have devoted particular atten- 
tion to the part of Mr. Payne’s speech which bears upon this 
point. Addressing the Democratic side of the House Mr. Payne 
said: 


“But on the question of high prices, how. gladly you blame 
the Tariff Bill for it. Then, when you are asked to show us the 
proof, how you failed! Prices are going up the world over. 
Prices were going up here and going up everywhere, and your 
late leader attributed it to the increased supply of gold, and if 
he had added reduced cost of gold owing to new methods he 
would have hit the great reason for a change in prices the world 
over. 

“When this Tariff Bill was passed, everybody went to work 
at good wages. They had worn out their old things; they had 
been waiting. They wanted something new. They wanted to 
get back to the American standard of living as quickly as they 


could. The demand was country-wide from one end of the’ 


country tothe other. Thesupply was inadequate. The Ameri- 
can man when he wants something new, he wants it now. He 
can not wait. Prices went up, and prices went up generally, 
where we had reduced the duty. Have you examined into that ? 
It is well worth a week’s study’on your part, and you will learn 
something. Where we had reduced the duty, the prices went 
up, and often where we had increased the duty the prices went 
down. We reduced it on lumber, and lumber went up, on every 
kind on which we reduced the tariff. We increased the tariff 
on shingles, and in less than thirty days shingles went down. 
Did the tariff do it? We reduced the duty on meat and food- 
stuffs, and meats went up. Did the tariff do it. Only inasmuch 
as it brought prosperity to the country, and by that means 
brought about a demand that far outran the supply, and it has 
raised the price over the low prices in comparison with com- 
modities mainly caused by the difference in cost of the mining 
of gold from what it was a few years ago. 

“TI might go on and multiply instances where we reduced the 
rates and prices have gone up, and where we reduced the rates 
and have produced competition which outran the demand and 
reduced the price 

“Our friends the enemy are getting more worried about the 
prices of foodstuffs than we are. With the spring comes a 
greater supply of such articles as eggs, dairy products, poultry ; 
unyielding to the law of supply and demand, the prices are 
coming down. 

“Why, gentlemen, potatoes are selling in my district for 20 
cents a bushel. The duty is 25 cents a bushel. That 25 cents 
duty of course is added to the price, so the farmers are giving 
them away and giving the man 5 cents to take them. That is 
the Democratic theory. You say, ‘ What good does the duty do ? 
Just in that case we have got potatoes enough to furnish all of 
our people, our cities, and everywhere else in my district. 
When potatoes are down to 20 cents a bushel our farmers dis- 
pose of them for human beings to eat. In Canada they sell 
them to feed to the hogs. That is what we get out of it. We 
have a market for our potatoes, and there is no danger of a 
combination or trust. Our farmers trust in God, and that is 
the only trust they have. Each one sells for his own advantage, 
but he has a sure sale and the price goes down. The duty does 
not do any harm when things are high, because you can not tell 
the difference.” 


Comparing statements in regard to meat prices in Windsor, 
Ont., and Detroit on the same day last February, Mr. Payne 
continued : 


“Meats were 1 cent higher in Windsor than in Detroit. Ten 
miles away from the town in which I live meats are worth 3 
and 5 cents less than in the city where I live. And in the city 
I have known time and again the markets in the center of the 
city to get 3 to 5 cents more a pound for meats than the mar- 
kets in the suburbs, and still you go around gathering certifi- 
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cates as tho they showed something about a duty of a cent and 
a half on meats. 
“But we reduced the duty 25 per cent. Is that the reason 


-» why meats are higher now than they were on August 5 last ? 


Gentlemen, you prove too much.” 


Touching upon the possible responsibility of retailers for high 
prices the Congressman told of a case where a retailer who 
blamed the tariff for the high price of shoes was met by the 
remark: “I happen to know that the duty was decreased 60 per 
cent on shoes.” Mr. Payne continued: 


“I advise every ultimate consumer in the country to ask his 
member of Congress for the comparative statement of the 
Dingley and the present law, soon to be published; and when 
any retailer dares to base his claim for a higher price because 
of a higher rate of duty, that he show him the law, and con- 
found the rascal, who is trying to get his money by the false 
pretense. Incidentally he will aid the people to learn the truth.” 


Mr. Payne concluded his speech with a glowing description of 
our present booming prosperity and rising wages, and contrasted 
this with the awful distress we suffered under a Democratic 
tariff. 

Whatever converts Mr. Payne may make among the ultimate 
consumers who read his speech, editorial writers maintain their 
customary inflexibility of opinion. The Portland Oregonian 
(Rep.) rejoices that the existing law is a “ good tariff for reve- 
nue,” as seen in the fact that “ official figures for the ten months 
ending. May 3 show receipts for customs nearly $38,000,000 in 
excess of those for the corresponding period in the previous 
fiscal year.” The Detroit: Journal (Rep.) finds it significant 
that, while every other tariff bill—specifically mentioning the 
McKinley Bill and the Gorman Bill—was followed by business 
depression, “ the Payne Bill, tho it came at atime of intense 
speed in the business world, stopt not a single wheel, nor did it 
delay the erection of a single new factory.” 

On the other hand, critics of “Mr. Payne’s defense of his 
baby,” while perhaps less inclined to attribute high prices solely 
to the shortcomings of that interesting infant, are in no wise 
persuaded by the praises of afond parent. Thus the New York 
Journal of Commerce (Com.), tho reiterating that it has never 
attributed the recent rise in prices to last year’s Tariff Act, 
maintains that every protective tariff, besides increasing the 
cost of articles specifically taxed, must lift the level of prices 
in general; and that “the revision of last summer did not lift 
this level higher, but it failed to lower it.” 

The Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) repeats the accusation that the 
tariff is responsible for monopolies and trusts; and that tho Mr. 
Payne says that prices have been falling since April 21 and 
thinks that an unanswerable argument, “ prices have fallen for 
the same reason that prior to that date they were rising. Just 
the arbitrary action of the monopolists.”. The New York Sun 
(Ind.) declines to credit the Payne Bill with the recent decided 
increase in imports, as “ the improvement in oversea trade has 
been practically world-wide.” 

Additional light upon Mr. Taft’s position on the tariff, and 
his attitude toward conservatives and insurgents, is presented 
in the following paragraph from an interview with the Presi- 
dent published in McClure’s for June, telling why he signed the 
bill: 

“T signed it because it was the best I could secure under the 
circumstances; because it represented a considerable downward 
revision from the Dingley tariff; and because, all things con- 
sidered, I did not believe myself justified in hoiding un the 
business of the country for months longer by vetoing this bill, 
on the chance of getting a better one. The bill gave free hides 
and free ore; it reduced the duty on iron ore 75 per cent. ; on 
coal, 3314 per cent.; on lumber, 37.5 per cent.; on all classes 
of iron and steel manufactures very greatly; and, generally 
speaking, made large cuts in the rates on the necessities of 
life; while, to offset this, it made large raises on Juxuries. 

“It was perfectly clear to me, at the time, that I could achieve 
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A CHURCH TOWER THROWN ACROSS A RAILROAD TRACK. 


RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA’S PEACE PALACE. 


In the earthquake which destroyed Cartago, the ancient capital of Costa Rica, on May 4, more than 1,000 persons perished, while hundreds 


more were rendered homeless. 
the outskirts. 


The property loss is estimated at $25,000,000, the entire city being a mass of ruins, except for a few buildings on 
Among the many historic structures which tottered to earth were the College of the Salesian Fathers and the Church del Carmen. 


The magnificent marble and granite Central American Court of Justice, erected through the generosity of Mr. Carnegie at a cost of $100,000, was 


reduced to the ruins shown above. 


AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE IN CARTAGO. 


a temporary personal popularity by vetoing this Tariff Bill. It 
was just as clear that if I did so I would cause such a split with 
my party in Congress that the entire program of progressive 
legislation, to which I had dedicated the whole strength of my 
Administration, would be put in jeopardy. As it was, I kept 
the friendship and cooperation of the conservative Republicans 
in Congress—the only section where opposition might have been 
expected to develop—for my general program of legislation; 
and, at the same time, I secured, in the Tariff Bill itself, the 
means of bringing about what I stand for, and what I believe 
this country wants—a fair protective tariff, based, not on guess- 
work, but on actual evidence.” 





TO CHECK INDUSTRIAL SLAUGHTER 


N NOTHING, it would seem, is our industrial system more 
I recklessly wasteful and extravagant than in its use of the 
human material it employs. Our annual roll of industrial 
maimings and killings, it is estimated, mounts up to close upon 
half amillion. The National Association of Manufacturers last 
week recognized the gravity of the situation by urging its 
members to establish “ a system of voluntary, mutually contrib- 
utory, industrial accident indemnity insurance,” and by offer- 
ing substantial money prizes for “ the safest plants or the best 
safety devices brought to its attention each year.” 

But even more significant is the employers’ liability legislation 
which, accord.ag to an Albany dispatch in the New York Even- 
ing Post, will soon be placed on the statute-books of New York 
State and which will “ mark a step in advance of any legislation 
of the sort ever attempted in this country.” This reform is 
comprized in two bills drawn up by a special commission created 
last year for the purpose. One of these bills, known as the per- 
missive act, has already*passed both Houses and is in the- hands 
of the Governor, while the other and more drastic, known as 
the compulsory act, has passed the Senate and is now before the 
Assembly. It applies only to a special list of extrahazardous 
employments, such as railroading, structural work, electrical 
work, ete., and to a workman injured in these employments it 
would give the right to draw half wages from his employer 
during his disability, up to eight years. To the dependents of 
a workman killed in these employments it would give the right 
to get from the employer a sum equal to the workman’s wages 
for four years, with a limit of $3,000. This bill introduces the 
principle, new in our legislation but long recognized in Europe, 


that the inevitable “ risks of the trade ” should be shared between 
workman and employer instead of being borne by the workman 
alone. 

The permissive bill, applying to all employments, offers to 
employers and employees a chance to make a contract by which 
the employee gives up his uncertain right to sue for damages 
in cases where he can prove negligence, in return for a certainty 
of compensation for all accidents according to the rates men- 
tioned above. “If sufficient public interest is aroused,” writes 
the secretary of the commission in a letter to the press, “ the 
bills will surely pass at this session.” The reason for and pur- 
pose of the bills are thus explained in the New York Evening 
Post by Senator J. Mayhew Wainwright, chairman of the 
commission : 


“ Our existing legal system for compensating those injured in 
the great strife of industrial life is based on the negligence or 
fault of the employer. Unless such fault can be shown, there 
is no redress. This theory has been discarded by practically 
every civilized country in the world, except our own, the mod- 
ern economic theory being that the loss in life and limb must 
be treated as an element in the cost of production, for which 
the industry must pay, and which must be taken into account 
in the same manner as the wear and tear on machinery. This 
is worked out in England by imposing the liability on the em- 
ployer, leaving him to protect himself by insurance; in Germany 
by a great general system of insurance, requiring every work- 
man to be insured by the employer, the cost of insurance being 
shared by employer and employee, the State guaranteeing the 
insurance fand. Our commission found that our system was 
fundamentally wrong and unwise. The main objections were: 

“(1) But a small proportion of workmen received adequate 
compensation, and therefore were forced to a lower standard of 
living and their dependents became burdens on private or public 
charity. 

“(2) It was wasteful, being costly to employers and of small 
benefit toemployees. Of the $25,000,000 paid annually in insur- 
ance premiums in this country, but about 40 per cent. reached 
the workmen; the rest is wasted in agency, legal expenses, and 
the like. 

“ (8) It is slow in operation, the delay in operation of our 
legal machinery being so great that relief, if at all, comes only 
after years of litigation. 

“ (4) It breeds antagonism between the employer and em- 
ployee, and is one of the most fruitful sources of the strained 
relations between capital and labor. Our evidence shows it is 
satisfactory to none, and tolerable only to those who disregard 
their legal rights and settle without reference to them. ..... 

“It is estimated that the roll of killed and wounded in the 
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THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM WILL HAVE TO BE CARRIED OUT, 
EVEN IF IT BUMPS A FEW PEOPLE. 
—Thorndike in the Baltimore American. 
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BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 























FLAGGING ENTHUSIASM OF THE CRITICS. 


strife of industry reaches annually the frightful figure of 500,- 
000. Our figures would indicate that less than 30 per cent. of 
these receive any compensation for their injuries, and that such 
compensation is wofully uncompensatory. If the principle of 
workman’s compensation is adopted, not only will the great 
majority of this casualty roll be compensated, but the induce- 
ment to employers to safeguard their machinery and adopt 
other precautions will be so great that the number of accidents 
will be greatly diminished. 

“ After all, the real desideratum is the prevention of accident. 
This is the next subject our commission is instructed to con- 
sider. We believe, however, we have already provided a meas- 
ure which will operate most effectively toward that end.” 


The New York Herald thinks that the compulsory bill “ does 
more credit to the hearts of its authors than to their heads,”. 
and buttresses its opinion with the following argument: 


“There are myriad small employers struggling in keen com- 
petition not only with rivals within the State but in other States 
free from any such burden as this wouldimpose. The necessity 
of counting this risk as a factor in the cost of production would 
in many instances make it impossible for our own citizens to 
hold their own against competitors in other States not subjected 
to this burden 

“ Every possible safeguard should be thrown around workmen, 
but until other States, the industries of which compete with our 
own, shall be ready to adopt equally drastic measures it might 
be. unwise to enact a law which would close down industries 
and compel our workmen to seek employment under other 
jurisdictions.” 


The New York American, on the other hand, complains that 
neither bill is drastic enough, the compensations proposed being 
too low. Both bills, it continues, “ slight the subject and miss 
the important point.” We read: 


“The kind of employers’ liability acts that we ought to have 
are such as will make it ‘ bad business ’ to use up so much human 
flesh and blood in the processes of manufacture and commerce. 

“It is not necessary to kill or maim half a million workers 
every year. A perpetual civil war on a gigantic scale would be 
less cruel. 

“This awful sacrifice is offered to the god Dagon, Moloch, or 
Mammon—simply because, under the laws as they stand, it 
‘ pays” better to destroy men’s lives than to save them. 

“ These conditions must be reversed—unless we are to abandon 
the hope of being civilized 

“ Obviously the way to eliminate the unnecessary killings and 


maimings is to charge up all accidents against the business. 
Then business managers will see to it that they are handicapped 
by no unnecessary burden.” 





AMERICAN RAILROADS NOW SAFEST 
IN THE WORLD 


fe HREE YEARS AGO, when the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the year ending June 
30, 1907, told us that 610 passengers had been killed 
and 18,041 injured in railroad accidents during that period, these 
unprecedented figures aroused a storm of popular protest against 
the needless butchery permitted by our railroad companies. 
Why, indignantly demanded the press, must travel by rail in 
the United States be so much more hazardous than in other 
civilized countries ? That this outbreak of indignation was not 
without result was indicated by the figures of the same Com- 
mission for 1908, which show a reduction of more than 200 in 
the number of passengers killed, and some 1,500 fewer injured. 
And now comes the annual report of the Bureau of Railway 
News and Statistics with the cheering and surprizing statement 
that “ never before in the history of railways has such a record 
for comparative safety been made as that recorded of American 
railways during the year ended June 30, 1909.” In support of 
this assertion the report gives the following figures: 


“Of the 368 companies reporting to this Bureau no less than 
847, operating 159,657 miles of line and carrying 570,617,563 
passengers, went through the year without a single fatality to 
a passenger in a train accident. 

“Of the remaining 21 companies no less than 10, operating 
27,681 miles and carrying 185,447,507 passengers, only missed 
such perfect immunity by a single fatality each in accidents to 
trains. This leaves 11 roads whose misfortune it was to bear 
the burden of fatal accidents to passengers during the year. 

“The roll of immunity includes roads in every section of the 
Union, from Maine to California, several great systems opera- 
ting over 7,000 miles of line each, as well as little branch lines 
of below 10 miles of single track; lines operated with all the 
safety appliances known to twentieth-century progress and lines 
operated under as primitive conditions as prevailed on fale con- 
tinent more than half a century ago.. 

“This record of complete immunity, stretching over 159,657 
miles of operated line, represents a mileage nearly seven times 
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that of all British roads, and equals the aggregate of all Europe, 
excluding Russia, but including the British Isles. 

* What immunity to fatalities to passengers over such a vast 
mileage means may be partly realized from the fact that only 
twice in half a century has it occurred on the 23,000 miles of 
British railways, and never, to the writer’s knowledge, so far 
as statistics reveal, on the railways of any of the great divi- 
sions of Europe. Certainly it has never occurred on the ag- 
gregate railways of Europe. It would take seven consecutive 
years of immunity from fatalities to pas- 
sengers in train accidents on British rail- 
ways to equal this phenomenal record of 
American roads.” 


The Bureau has gathered other data to 
show that even when the popular outcry 
against “ railroad butchery ” was loudest 
many of our roads had a record for safe 
operation to which they were entitled to 
“ point with pride.” We read: 

“Further analysis of the returns to 
the Bureau since data along this line have 
been compiled affords the following state- 
ment of the number of roads and their. 
mileage that have records of entire im- 


munity from fatalities to passengers in 
train accidents of from one to six years: 


Number of Miles of 

Companies. Line. 
Six years, 1904-09....... 17 9,641 
Five years, 1905-09...... 95 44,894 
Four years, 1906-09...... 177 57,331 
Three years, 1907-09..... 228 69,713 
Two years, 1908-09...... 287 108,710 
One year, 1909........... 347 159,657 


“ Gratifying and remarkable as was the 
immunity from fatalities of the class un- 
der consideration in 1909, the fact that 
for a period of five years ninety-five 
American roads with a mileage practi- 
cally double that of all British railways 
have carried hundreds of millions of 
passengers without a fatality to one of 
them is so at variance with the popular 
impression regarding the dangers of 
American railway travel as to seem little 
short of marvelous. 

“The impressive character of this 
showing will be better appreciated when 
it is understood that the immunity from 
fatalities in train accidents represents 
consecutive years counting back from 
1909. No road has been admitted to the 
list where the immunity has been inter- 
rupted by a single accident. With this 
fact in mind the clean slate of the sev- 
enteen roads for six years challenges ad- 
miration, especially as the Bureau’s re- 
ports in 1904 covered less than two-fifths 
of the operated mileage of the United 
States.” 


Says the New York World, comment- 
ing on these figures : 


“This gain in safety was accomplished 
along with tremendous increases of track 
mileage and with a multiplication of risks through additions 
to train schedules. ...... ; 

“ These figured facts of safety on the rail are in gratifying 
disagreement with a popular idea. As explaining contrary im- 
pressions, we have to remember that, whereas most train wrecks 
get into the news, nothing is said of day-to-day trips without 
event. The Bureau statistics seem to demonstrate that railroad 
managers and employees are taking increased care and that the 
mission of the block-signal is being perfected.” 


The old theory that accidents were bound to occur, remarks 
the New York Globe, is being slowly beaten down, and in its 
place is prevailing the doctrine that “ accidents can be made 
avoidable.” The Globe reminds us, however, that the duty of 
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HALLEY’S COMET. 


This photograph was taken by Dr. Edward 
Emerson: Barnard, of Yerkes Observatory, on 
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the railroad companies does not end with the safeguarding of 
the passenger. Thus we read: 


“The passenger mortality is being steadily reduced, but less 
satisfactory is the mortality among railway employees. It is 
still too much the habit of American railway employees to take 
achance. Itis still too much the practise of railway managers 
to permit and men to compel practises that necessarily mean 
slaughter. But the movement to force the recognition of com- 
pensation to employees or their families 
steadily gains in force, and when it is as 
expensive to kill or injure an employee 
as it is a passenger we shall not have as 
many railroad funerals and railway crip- 
ples. As a railroad accident means the 
destruction of railway property, enlight- 
ened railway managers are coming more 
and more to see that compensation is to 
their pecuniary advantage—that what 
they will save will more than offset the 
cost.” 





THE COMET 


OME OF THE scientists’ forecasts 
S of what would happen on the night 

of May 18, when the earth was 
scheduled to plunge through a million 
miles of the comet’s tail at a speed of 
2,500 miles a minute, suggested to one 
paragrapher, on the morning after, the 
early predictions by campaign managers 
as to election majorities—they were, he 
remarks, so:very precise and wrong. In 
the main, however, scientific opinion lent 
little support to sensational expectations, 
our astronomers telling us that the only 
probable phenomena would be an electri- 
cal-display of an auroral nature, and a 
possible shower of meteors. 

In many parts of the world, however, 
the popular imagination did not ask sci- 
entific sanction for its fears. In Haiti 
the natives fortified themselves for the 
event, weeks in advance, by a course of 
“ anti-comet pills.” In the West many 
discovered a new use for their cyclone cel- 
lars. In all the industrial centers of the 
United States where the poorer classes of 
foreigners are employed, the men refused 
to work on the 18th, believing that their 
last day alive should be spent with their 
families. And, after all, nothing hap- 
pened. The comet has shifted from the 
eastern to the western sky, and many are 
even doubtful whether we ever passed 
through its tail at all. It is at least cer- 
tain that the event did not take place cn 
schedule time, the calculations having 
failed to allow for the tail’s curvature. How. the disappointment 
affected New York is thus described editorially in The World: 


“The town had prepared itself for a new sensation. It was 
keyed up to a high pitch of expectancy at the prospect of being 
sprinkled with star-dust, and the possibility of being smothered 
by noxious gases or bombarded by meteorites lent a keener zest 
to the interest. ...... 

“But the show did not come off, and New York went home 
Wednesday night feeling that it had been buncoed. ... . : 

“Yet the comet. . . . has had the good effect of giving the man 
in the street an inkling of the immensity of the planetary 
system. Nor should its revival of ‘syzygy’ in an age of 
simplified spelling be overlooked.” 
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SHIPPERS BALKING AT RAILROAD 
RATES 


HE IRREPRESSIBLE conflict between shippers and 
railroads over the general increase in railroad rates 
has apparently resolved itself into a question of com- 
parative bookkeeping, with the newspaper columns as the public 
ledgers; for, while the railroad officials publish long statements 
to prove that with higher wages and materials the cost of liv- 
ing for railroads necessitates a larger income, great shippers, 
individually and in organization, protest in print that the rail- 
roads are rolling in wealth, and call upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to check their rapacity. Within the last two 
months practically every railroad in the country is said to have 
notified the Commission of its intention to increase its freight 
rates by amounts averaging 18 per cent. This increase, the rail- 
roads estimate, will cost the shippers (and the ultimate con- 
sumer) ‘about $100,000,000 a year. According to an article in 
the New York Journal of Cominerce, the railway officials claim 
that the rearrangement of rates is an absolute necessity in con- 
sequence of changed economic conditions. In 1907 railway em- 


ployees demanded and received an increase in wages equal to - 


about 17 per cent. During the last few months wages have 
again been advanced from 6 to 12 per cent. It is. figured that 
this increase will entail an additional expenditure of about 
$100,000,000 a year, which is approximately the total increase 
in freight charges. Further, the railway managers claim that, 
while they have been receiving about the same compensation for 
transportation that they did ten years ago, materials have in- 
creased in cost in that time from 20 to 116 per cent. 

Yet at the great mass-meeting of shippers ,in Chicago last 
week resolutions were adopted containing statements that 


“ Analysis of the statistics filed by the railroads and compiled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, notwithstanding such 
increased cost of operation, indicates the net income per mile of 
road for 1907 has increased 345 per cent. over 1897.” 


And that the principal trunk lines 


“show a substantial increase in net operating income for the 
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first seven months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, over 
a corresponding period of 1909 and 1907.” 


The resolutions further demand arbitration of the rate con- 
troversy before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The case for the shippers is also argued by the Washington 


‘correspondent of the Chicago Tribune as follows: 


“While operating-expenses have been heavier, the gross in- 
come of the.railroads has, in almost every case, kept full pace 
with the increase in operating-cost. ; 

“The Tribune has secured exact figures as to the net income 
per mile of road for railroads in the country during recent 
months. Compared with the two preceding years it shows 
a material increase: 


1907. 1908. 1909. 
WOVOTEROT as i ies $291 $320 $399 
NEN Soe sc ees eee re ee 227 295 288 
1908. 1909. 1910. 
0 AES RS a eS aN eer gS $180 $216 $242 
I sk is Soc aos ocahe eu vin’ 163 211 240 


“This item of railroad accounting is declared to be the true 
index of railroad conditions, and to show that present conditions 
do not justify any general increase in freight rates.” 


At the Chicago convention of shippers it was announced that 
Western shippers would’ probably seek by injunction to prevent 
the rates going into effect, as the Commerce Commission is not 
empowered to act until rates have actually been tested and 
found unwarranted. 

Denouncing the action of the railroads in advancing rates 
without previous conference, with shippers, the chairman, 
W. H. Burn, vice-president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, said: 


“What right have the roads to appeal to the sympathies of 
the people of this country, and make the public believe the roads 
have been generally abused? Ever since the convention two 
years ago, the railroads have systematically kept up an agita- 
tion to make the public believe that the man in the railroad 
business was getting the worst of it. It is largely due to the 
railroads that this agitation about high living has taken place. 
. . - Do you suppose the people of this country-know how much 
the tax is that they are paying to the railroads? The business 
man may know something about it, and may have given it some 
consideration, but the transportation tax is greater than any 
other tax, and the people have less to say in reference to it than 
to anything else in which they deal.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Amone other things, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson died without leaving any clue 
to the pronunciation of his name.—Topeka Capital. 

Some ONE says a dollar will only go half as far as it once did. Perhaps, but 
what it lacks in staying qualities it makes up in speed.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

ALFRED AUSTIN persistently lives up to his reputa- 


Iuirnors is furnishing an illustration of the unpopular election of United 
States Senators.—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


Tue dark shadow of the returning Roosevelt has settled permanently upon 
the editorial countenance of the New York Sun.—Columbia State. 


Kine Georcz isn’t democratic. Reminds us of Penn- 





tion as a poet.—Boston Advertiser. 


‘*PRUNING the railroad bill.” A prune is a plum 
that has been cured.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Our idea of an egotist is a man who thinks he is as 
good as Colonel Roosevelt says a man ought to be.— 
Detroit Free Press. 

Numerous people who lost sleep trying to see the 
comet are glad it will not return for seventy-five years. 
—Washington Star. 

Paris will inaugurate wireless communication with 
ships at sea. Pity to lose anything the Colonel says on 
the way home.— Wali Street Journal. 


Ir the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill, according to the 
Iowa idea, was framed for the express purpose of de- 
ceiving the public, it can hardly be said to have been 
successful.—Wall Street Journal. 


Isn’t it about time that a way was found to intro- 
duce some strong soap and add a few degrees of heat 
to the ‘‘immunity baths” ?—Besion Advertiser. 

Ir is said that when the King of Siam comes to 
America he will bring forty of his wives with him. 
Perhaps his objective point is Reno.—Aitlanta Georgian. 

Mr. RoosEvELT has now seen a sham fight in France 
and a sham fight in Germany, but, entertaining as they 








sylvania.—Chattanooga Times. 


We're beginning to love President Taft for the Demo- 
crats he has made.—The Oklahoman. 


In other words, the shippers have increased the 
wages of railroad employees.—The Oklahoman. 


Weston is one man who has twice crossed the conti- 
nent without occupying an upper berth.—Atlania 
Georgian. 

Our former President will regard the campaign to 
save babies as an abject compromise.—Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 

Wnen Geraldine Farrar sang at the Federal prison 
last week the occasion is said to have suggested the 
Stars and Stripes.—Atlanta Georgian. 


ACCORDING to an exchange ‘‘the Republican party 
is standing with reluctant feet upon the border of the 
statute of limitations.”— Atlanta Georgian. 


Ex-GoveRNor Ro.iins of New Hampshire, the high- 
protection leader in his State, has said nothing about 
‘the tariff recently, but it is understood that he is doing 
a lot of thinking.— Wall Street Journal. 


A PAssING circus parade forced a brief suspension 
of congressional work the other day, most of the law- 
makers joining the crowds of spectators. Possibly they 








were, he is diplomatic enough not to be quoted concern- 
ing their comparative merits.—Springfield Republican. 


READY. 
—Kessler in the St. Louis Star. 


imagined that it was the Colonel returning home un- 
expectedly.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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GEORGE V. AND FRANCE 


EORGE V. had not been on the throne of Great Britain 
(5 a week when an animated discussion of his relation to 
the “ cordial understanding ” between the Governments 


of London and Paris engaged 
the attention of some leading 
European dailies. What goes in 
world politics by the name of the 
“ entente cordiale ”—the new agree- 
ment in European diplomacy be- 
tween French and British policies 
—is, so the Hamburger Nachrich- 
ten reminds us, the personal work 
of the late King of England. Other 
German dailies, and more especial- 
ly the inspired ones, make much of 
this point. The one feature of 
the royal prerogative in England, 
which is just now of importance 
from a Berlin journalistic stand- 
point, is the sovereign’s control 
over foreign relations. In this, 
says the Berlin Tageblatt, a some- 
what liberal paper, the King of 
England is supreme. It was be- 
cause of this supremacy that the 
late Edward VII. was able to form 
the plan of a cordial understand- 
ing between his own country and 
France. Why did he form this 


plan? We have the reply in the language of the Berlin daily: 


“Nothing French was alien to the late King of Great Britain. 
He might be said to have thought in French, and we may be 
sure that if there was one land on earth that he loved next to 
his own it was France. He understood the French and they 
understood him. He liked them and they liked him. Bit by 


bit, from years of 
study of the French, 
the late King was 
led to form an idea 
that his own country 
and that of the 
French should act 
together in world 
polities. 

“The idea seemed 
at the time and in 
the circumstances 
preposterous. But 
he knew the French, 
as we have said, and 
he knew his own 
people. He under- 
stood the arts by 
which the unity of 
policy could be 
reared upon. the 
community of inter- 
est. There was a 
still stronger weap- 
on in his hands. In 
foreign affairs the 
King in England 
is practically su- 
preme. There is 
no way of thwart- 
ing his will in di- 
plomacy. But for 
this circumstance 


Lord Mayor. 
the late sovereign 


Copyrighted by W. & D, Downey, London. Used by courtesy of the New York “Sun.” 


GEORGE Vv. AND HIS MOST LOYAL SUBJECT. 


PROCLAMATION OF KING GEORGE V. AT TEMPLE 









Alexandra, when Princess of Wales, with the infant Prince George. 


BAR. 
matists of France 
The King or his heralds have no right to enter the old City of London without permission of the 


Here we see the heralds proclaiming the new sovereign at the city limits. Then they 
were permitted to enter and proclaim him within the city. 





could not have formed the practical alliance between his own 
country and the French which conditions world politics now. 
It is a remarkable tribute to the royal prerogative of the 
British sovereign that he could by means of it and in defiance 
of the policy of the greater portion of his subjects—for they 
felt no community of interest at first with the French—create 


the supreme factor in the world 
politics of the period. The cordial 
understanding is the work of the 
late King, and it is the work of no 
one else. Here, then, we see the 
real occasion for concern at the ac- 
cession of a new sovereign in the 
British Islands. We all know that 
the King will be supreme, if he 
likes, indiplomacy. But we do not 
know that he shares the taste for 
everything French which was so 
conspicuous in his father. In truth, 
we have every reason to infer that 
he has no such desire to be ‘French- 
ified’ which’ ‘characterized every 
phase of his father’s career. If the 
King of England of to-day be so 
conservative and so old-fashioned 
as we are bidden to believe, it is 
possible that his Toryism will in- 
clude a disposition to retire from 
the cordial understanding. In any 
case that understanding depends 
upon his will.and pleasure. He can 
undo it. He can thwart it and 
twist it. He can make it impos- 
sible. Such, then, is the lesson of 
the change of sovereigns in the 
British Islands.” 


The French press, so far as they 


give an opinion, agree that George V. is to be their ally as well 
as their friend. That conviction is shared not only by the 
officially inspired dailies like the Temps, but even by the 
Humanité of Socialist proclivities, and the Gauwlois, of clerical 


and monarchical] leanings. As the Débats says: 


“No one can doubt the continuance of those cordial relations 


between London and 
Paris which have 
been one of the 
guaranties of peace 
for so long. Be- 
tween the new King 
and the departed 
sovereign there can 
be little difference 
of opinion on this 
head. The example 
set by such Powers 
as Great Britain 
and France in com- 
posing all differ- 
ences by means of 
an understanding, 
adhered to not only 
in the letter but in 
the spirit, will con- 
tinue as vital hence- 
forth as it was when 
the former King 
reigned.” 


Utterances of this 
sort are interpreted 
in the Continental 
European dailies to 
mean that the diplo- 


expect that the “cor- 
dial understanding ” 
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will lose nothing through the ac- 
cession of the new sovereign. 
That is likewise the expectation 
of the London Times, the London 
Post, and of such other responsi- 
ble London dailies as refer to the 
theme. Nevertheless, it seems 
evident to the Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin), without official inspira- 
tion, that too much is taken for 
granted in these preliminaries to 
the real discussion that must 
come. “The world politics of the 
new reign will not be disclosed 
for some little time. For the 
3 present there can be only indica- 
tions. One of those indications 
seems to be that the new King 
does not mean to be a figurehead. 
He will dictate the fate of the cordial understanding.” This, 
to the London Times, is an altogether too exaggerated way 
of stating the relation of the King 
of England to foreign policy. It 
is, furthermore, a libel on the dead 
monarch. “To ascribe to his per- 
sonal initiative and management 
either the general course of our 
foreign policy during his reign or 
even a decisive voice in determin- 
ing it, would be to charge him with 
a‘departure from his rightful posi- 
tion as a constitutional King. For 
such acharge there could, of course, 
be no possible foundation.” He 
did, indeed, says the British organ, “ assent” to the cordial un- 
derstanding and help it along. That was all.—Translations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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LONDON PRESS ON MR. ROOSEVELT 


EVER DID Theodore Roosevelt stand so high in the 
N estimation of the Britons as upon the day just before 

King Edward’s funeral when he exchanged cards with 
the whole diplomatic corps in the capital of George V. No one 
who has studied the English dailies and weeklies for any length 
of time need be told that with an exception here and there they 
have held him up as a model for mankind. Within the past few 
weeks this admiration has been accentuated. Theodore Roose- 
velt, avers the London Spectator, has not disappointed the ex- 
pectations of Europe. He has, it declares, dazzled the French, 
-won the Germans, and inspired enthusiasm in the whole 
Scandinavian peninsula. One or two papers, especially the 
London Saturday Review, always disposed to be sarcastic 
at Mr. Roosevelt’s expense, have pointed out that nothing 
but platitude ever escapes the lips of the illustrious speaker. 
This is denied in the London Standard. It is true, we 
are told by this daily, that Mr. Roosevelt does emphasize 
established moral truths. But he does it in a way of his own, 
a way calculated to bring home to all the importance of these 
truths. Perhaps, concedes the London Times, Mr. Roosevelt, 
in his attitude to things in general, is “ too hard upon the men 
of cloistered life, who are not without their own beneficent in- 
fluence upon the world.” The London Outlook feels, however, 
the force of Mr. Roosevelt’s emphasis upon the outdoor attitude, 
the active life, the need to fight for one’s ideals as well as to 
suffer for them. Says the London Post : 
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“ But it is his personality rather than his career which appeals 
to the imagination of most people. With amazing vitality, with 
great tenacity of purpose, directness of mind, and a keen prac- 
tical bent, he combines high ideals and a sincere devotion to 
straight dealing. If he is not noted for originality and subtlet, 
of thought, he is for that reason always easily understood by 
the ordinary man, and he is never afraid to give frank expres 
sion to hisideas andhopes. The course of events in the Unite: 
States to-day shows what a powerful effect his preaching ha 
had on his own countrymen. What his influence on the mo). 
critical audiences of the Old World may be, remains to be seen 
His speech in Christiania before the Nobel Prize Committe. 
was, naturally, concerned with the subject of peace betwee: 
nations. The greater part was devoted to considering practic. 
methods for lessening the chances of war. But the addres, 
will hardly be regarded as satisfactory by many of those wh. 
regard armed conflicts between countries as the worst of a! 
evils. Mr. Roosevelt has no sympathy with mere sentimenta! 
ism. Peace, in his view, is not necessarily good, but only if it 
is consistent with righteousness and justice as between man anc 
man. He is full of contempt for those who would passivel 
suffer wrong-doing, and he insists that if a nation is to survive 
it must cultivate the stern and virile virtues. Mr. Roosevelt’: 
career shows that he has endeavored to apply these principles 
in action. He strove earnestly and successfully to bring to an 
end the carnage and suffering of the Manchurian struggle, but 
he has always imprest on his countrymen the need of being pre- 
pared to defend their rights against attack. He believes, how- 
ever, that much can be done to lessen the chances of war in the 
civilized world. Whether his suggestions will have any practi- 
cal effect remains to be seen. Many influences and tendencies 


- are certainly working to render armed conflicts between nations 


less frequent as time goes on, but the difficulties in the way of 
forcing a more rapid advance by direct action are still numerous 
and formidable. Optimists believe that a sure method for 
making wars to cease is to make the practise of arbitration uni- 
versal. Individuals always submit their differences to courts 
of law; why can not nations agree to do the same? All that is 
necessary is that a proper tribunal should be established, and 
that nations: should cultivate a spirit of good-will. Mr. Roose- 
velt does not believe the remedy to be quite so simple and easy 
as this, but he is confident that a great advance can be made.” 


London organs have quite satisfied themselves that Theodore 
Roosevelt is marked out by des- 
tiny for another term in the 
White House. They do not 
make the prediction in positive 
terms but, like the London Post, 
they refer to the significance of 
the possibility that he is to suc- 
ceed Taft. In the words of the 
London News : 





“What more natural.than that 
Mr. Roosevelt should once more 
loom on the horizon as a political 
portent of the first magnitude ? 
Opinions outside America may be divided as to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
merits, but there can be no doubt of his popularity in his own 
country, where the critical faculty 
is not so delicate as to be shocked 
by a voracious: appetite for plat- 
itudes—the nation that likes them 
probably needs them. Mr. Roose- 
velt quite possibly is the man who 
can save the Republican party from 
defeat. His worst handicap is the 
fact that he has already been Presi- 
dent for twoterms. In the history 
of the Republic no man has held 
that office for more than two terms ; 
it is late in the day to make a 
precedent. Whether the man who 
could, perhaps, avert a Republican 
disaster is also the man to carry 
out a program of social reform is 
another question. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
energy is boundless, but his con- 
structive statesmanship remains a 





























THE ROOSEVELT SPEECH IN 
BERLIN. 
—Kladderadatech (Berlin). 
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HOW HE IMPRESSED BRIAND. 


T. R.—‘ Let me wring your hand, my dear Briand, blood is 
thicker than water!” —Rire (Paris). 


matter of dispute. Nevertheless, whatever be the issue of 
the next elections, and whoever be the combatants, so much is 
certain—that a new era has 
opened in American politics, 
and that that which was ushered 
in by the Civil War is closing.” 


Because of his “ robust sense 
and downrightness,” Mr. Roose- 
- velt appeals especially to the 
London Chronicle. This radical 
paper wonders what is to come 
of this grand tour of Europe by 
the first American of the period. 
Peace? That is doubtful: 


“But Mr. Roosevelt made no 
attempt to disguise himself in® 
the lamb’s skin of a peace-at- 
any-price man. Rather was it 
the Rough Rider who appeared 
in his denunciations of peace 
purchased at the price of honor 
and righteousness, or preached 
‘as a mask for cowardice and sloth,’ and of ‘a warped and twisted 
sentimentalism.’ Having thus let off steam, Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
ceeded to business. He pleaded for an extension of treaties of 
arbitration. Here the British Government, as proved by its 
deeds, is in full accord with Mr. Roosevelt. He suggested next 
that, in completing the International Court of Arbitral Justice, 
the Powers might take hints from the constitution of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He urged, thirdly, that 
‘something should be done as soon as possible to check the 
growth of armaments, especially naval armaments, by interna- 
tional ‘agreement.’ Here, again, the British Government has 
done everything in its power to further the cause. Mr. Roose- 
velt sees that international agreement is the root of the matter. 
‘ No one Power,’ he says, ‘could or should act by itself.’ The 
British Liberal Government up to a point did act by itself. So 
long as there remained the least hope of obtaining an agree- 
ment, either general or particular, we restricted our naval pro- 
gram—not, indeed, to a point which imperiled the national 
security, but far enough to give the Opposition a handle which 
they have used for all, and a great deal more than, it was 
worth. . . . Mr. Roosevelt’s are noble ideals, and he propounds 
them ‘as a practical man.’ We may hope that his words, now 
or in the future, may not be without effect in the sphere of in- 
ternational deeds.” : 


SoverREIGNsS—" Good idea. 


It is as the past master of platitude that the London Satwr- 
day Review hails Theodore Roosevelt. That, it says, explains 
some of the success he has achieved in his tour of Europe. The 
British dearly love a platitude, it adds, and hence they admire 
Mr. Roosevelt. So, too, with the French: 

“Did the Sorbonne applaud Mr. Roosevelt on the merits of 


what he said? The French love generalization, and where is 
the difference at bottom between generalization and platitude ? 


THE LITERARY DIGEST : 





THE AMERICAN HeRo—“ In the name of America I invite you to disarm !”’ 
Why don’t you do it?” 
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The finest maxims of the best philosophers and thinkers of 
France are brilliant platitudes, and France has lived all her life 
generalizing now this way, now that—logical republicanism in 
1789 succeeding the logical absolutism of the Grand Monarque. 
There is a reason more fundamental than acéidental reasons of 
state why the Sorbonne applauded so well.’ Nor has Mr. Roose- 


. velt been merely applauded. Some months ago he was made a 


member of the French Institute.” 


Only one London paper, apparently, has found it possible to 
publish an indictment of Theodore Roosevelt—the Socialist New 
Age, organ of the “intellectuals” and an important weekly 
owing to the prominence cf the men who contribute to it. The 
writer of the denunciation of Theodore Roosevelt is that Prof. 
George D. Herron who is connected in the public mind with the 
“ affinity ” ideal of marital relations. We quote his words, or 
rather two paragraphs from a two-page indictment: 


“ Theodore Roosevelt leads a recession in the life of the world. 
He betokens the enfeeblement of mankind, its lack of a living 
faith. He is the ominous star of the New Dark Ages, wherein 
the faithless soul of man will seek forgetfulness and excitement 
in military murder and political bestiality. It is true that Mr. 
Roosevelt hes imposed upon the 
world an impression of strength ; 
but he is essentially a weakling, 
an anthropological problem, a 
case for the pathologist. His 
psychology is that of the savage 
atone time, and of the hysteric 
at. another. Intellectually, he 
is an atavism, the recrudescence 
of an antique type; he belongs 
with the rulers of the Roman 
degeneracy, or with the lesser 
Oriental despots. - 

“And Mr. Roosevelt is the 
last man whose name should be 
spoken of in connection with 
democracy. He does not believe 
in democracy at all; nor in free- 
dom at all. He is no more of a 
democrat than Genghis Khan or 
Louis XI. He likes liberty less 
than Cromwell did; and Crom- 
well liked liberty less, by far, 
than did Charles I. Only these are big names to put beside the 
name of a man so morally small, so ignorant of essential excel- 
lence, so ruthlessly inconsiderate of his fellows.” 


—Pasquino (Turin.) 
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ROOSEVELT’S WONDERFUL SPEECH. 
‘* Educated men know more than ignorant men. . . peace is not 
so bloody as war... the richare not the poor. . . race suicide is 
one_cause of depopulation,” . . . etc. —Rire (Paris). 
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THE SULTAN OF TURKEY ON HIS WAY TO PRAYER. 


He needs it now if ever he did, think the European observers, for a defeat of his forces in Albania ‘* will be the signal for reactionaries of all shades 
to unite their forces in a fresh attempt to overthrow the Young Turks.” 


THE REVOLT AGAINST THE SULTAN 


HE MAIN POINT of general interest in the rebellion 
of Albania against the authority of the Sultan, as the 
newspapers of Europe make it out, is the question of 
the effect it will have upon the internal relations of the Turkish 
Empire. Althoa considerable success was reported a fortnight 
ago by the Ottoman commander against the revolutionists, the 
Turkish Government still, says-the London Standard, has a very 
serious task before it. “All Northern Albania has been in in- 
surrection and the Ottoman general is embarked upon the con- 
quest of a most formidable tract of mountain country.” It 
would seem that some 40,000 


race of wild mountaineers to acquiesce in the new system, and 
still more if they can enlist them in its defense, they will have 
done their country an even greater service than Pitt did Great 
Britain, when, by astroke of genius, he enlisted the Highlanders 
under its flag. 

“The Grand Vizier recently assured the Albanian deputies 
in the Turkish Chamber that they had nothing to fear from the 
dispatch of a large force to the province of Kossovo. The troops 
already concentrated in the district are now apparently to be 
reenforced by reserves from Salonica and Smyrna. This dis- 
play of force may be prudent in the circumstances, but nothing 
in our belief could be more injudicious than an attempt to re- 
duce the Albanians by measures of repression alone.” 


Nothing could be more pessimistic than the general tone of 
the press of continental Europe 





Albanians were in arms. The 
authorities in Constantinople 
announce that they are “ firmly 
resolved to maintain their ‘au- 
thority,” and in order to “ pacify 
the disturbed districts and make 
possible the practical introduc- 
tion of constitutional reforms,” 
the movements of troops will 
be continued throughout the 
summer. ~The Turks have be- 
fore them, says the London 
Times, a task that will test their 
statesmanship to the full: 

















outside of France in comment- 
ing upon this crisis in the Turk- 
ish Empire. Vienna dailies 
argue that the fate of the Sul- 
tan’s realm is “ hanging in the 
balance,” to quote the phrase of 
the Neues Wiener Tageblatt. 
“It is much to be feared,” it 
adds, “ that the catastrophe in 
Albania will be the signal for 
reactionaries of all shades to 
unite their forces in a fresh at- 
tempt to overthrow the Young 
Turks. The effect upon the 








“The restoration, not merely 
of relative tranquillity, but of 
relative contentment among this 
non-Turkish population would . 
be an important achievement in itself, but it would be more 
important still, as affording the world an indisputable proof of 
the ability of the new rulers of Turkey to draw together those 
many races within the Empire who are not of Ottoman descent. 
That really is the great constructive work which Young Turkey 
has to accomplish, if it is to lay the foundations of a stable and 
a prosperous Turkish State. Albanians, Greeks and Bulgarians, 
Armenians and Arabs, must be knit into the new fabric, if that 
fabric is to resist with success the manifold strains and shocks 
to which it will assuredly be exposed. It is not enough to keep 
them mechanically united to it by force or by the threat of 
force. They must be brought to feel that they area living part 
of a living organism, and that within it reasonable play is given 
to their special ambitions and desires. Judgment, patience, 
tact, and time will all be needed for their political education 
upon these lines. The Albanians are not in all respects the 
most promising of pupils for the teachers of national unity, but 
that renders the experiment in their case the more interesting 
and the more instructive. If the Young Turks can induce this 


charge is deaf ? 


ALBANIAN REBELS AT THE SUBLIME PORTE 


What's the use of hammering at the door when the old lady in 


Balkan States may also be fatal. 
All the recent manifestations 
of the great Powers presup- 
posed a powerful Turkey as the 
indispensable condition of the maintenance of the Balkan 
status quo. The fighting in Albania is a reminder that a feeble 
Turkey is a hotbed of complications and cares.” There can be 
no doubt that the Turkish Army has already proved inadequate 
to the military situation, declares the Salonica Rumili, which 
is in close touch with the local problems involved, and which 
openly derides the Turkish accounts of victory over the rebels. 
The effect of the insurrection, it says, will be to prove to 
Europe that the new Turkey can not. maintain order. The Ger- 
man dailies are in some cases indignant at hints in Paris s’.zets 
to the effect that Berlin countenanced the Albanian rebels. 
This “ rumor-mongering,” as the Berlin Post, semioffical, styles 
it, is part of a journalistic plot to have it appear that Germany 
is false to the European general] policy of encouraging the New 
Turks, and it declares that “there never was a basis for such 
slanders.”—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


—Fischicilo (Turin). 
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THE WRIGHT PATENTS 


To ACTION of the famous Wright brothers in secur- 

ing patents on some of the most fundamental fea- 
tures of their aeroplane, and their quickness to 
dispute in the courts theright of others to use, or even to experi- 
ment with, these devices, has aroused some hostile criticism. 
The Wrights have-never concealed their desire to make money 
out of their inventions; and, indeed, why one should not reap a 
goiden reward for inventing a flying-machine as well as for 
compounding a tooth-powder or devising a trousers-hanger, it is 
hard to see. It has even been denied of late that any of the 
Wrights’ inventions are really patentable. Just what it is that 
they have patented is described in Country Life in America 
(New York, June) by Augustus Post, who shows that the claims 
covered and the principles involved in operating the Wrights’ 
machine are very interesting. He says: 


“You are probably all familiar with the construction of the 
machine and you know how it is operated; the principles are 
also easily understood. 

“The litigation over the Wright brothers’ patent promises to 
be as far-reaching and involved as the legal difficulties which 
beset the inventors and makers of the Bell telephone. In 
straightening out their patent rights years of effort and fortunes 
in money were spent. There seems to be a great deal of mis- 
understanding in regard to the claims set forth in the Wright 
brothers’ patents, but the principal claim is based upon a’com- 
bination of the balancing-mechanism with the steering-rudder, 
which is necessary in their machine to preserve its equilibrium, 
and without which it would be impractical. 

“It has been decided that warping-wings, or supporting-sur- 
faces of an aeroplane, which may be distorted from their normal 
shape in such a manner as to become more curved and present 
a greater angle of incidence to the air to obtain a greater lift- 
ing effect, are not new in the art; nor is the vertical rudder, 
when it is used ordinarily for steering (as it is on boats and air- 
ships), a device which could in itself be patented. The combi- 
nation, however, which requires the simultaneous use of both 
of these mechanical devices is the principle of action which is 
one of the most important claims of the patent. 

“For many years the Wright brothers had endeavored to solve 
the great question of equilibrium, which is the one point in 
which flying-machines differ from all other vehicles used for 
transportation. Riding a bicycle comes nearest to aviation by 
virtue of the fact that a bicycle must be balanced, but it requires 
this function to be accomplished in only one plane of motion. 
Perhaps if one should ride a machine with only one wheel, a 
better idea of what must be done in balancing an aeroplane 
would be gained. 

“The Wright aeroplane has small planes placed far out in 
front, which are used to prevent pitching forward and to raise 
the front of the machine when it is desired to rise. This was 
a most natural step to take in building a flying-machine, and it 
was just like adding the small wheel in the rear of the large 
wheel, as was done in the case of the old high-wheeled ‘bicycle, 
or, rather, this was putting the small wheel in front like the 
‘Star ’ machine, which many will remember was guaranteed to 
prevent the rider from taking a header, the horror of all bicycle- 
riders. Later the two wheels were made the same size, and the 
type called the ‘safety’ bicycle was created. It would seem 
most natural to do the same thing in the construction of an 
aeroplane and make the front planes and the main planes the 
same size and divide the load between them, as Professor 
Langley did.” : 


The next great step taken by the Wright brothers, Mr. Post 
goes on to say, was their perfection of the method of lateral 
balancing. They tried this out in their early gliding-machines 
at Kitty Hawk on the coast of North Carolina. In these gliders 
the operator lay at full length on the lower main plane, in a 
cradle which could be shifted from side to side; and by wires 
extending from this cradle to the rear corners of the wing sur- 
faces, these corners could be drawn down to make the surface 
more curved and hence Jift more on one side. To quote further: 


fe SCIENCE AND_ 





“This seemed all that was necessary to be done to balance the 
machine, but when it was tried out practically a curious result 
was found to occur which was not thought of previously. When 
the wing on one side became lower than the wing on the oppo- 
‘site side, and the machine was in danger of tipping over, the 
Wrights, by operating their warping-device, made the wing on 
the lowest side more curved. This gave it a greater lifting- 
power—but the greater curved surface presented more resist- 
ance to the wind by virtue of its larger angle of incidence, while 
the very opposite effect was produced by the other wing surface. 
This greater resistance on one side than the other had the tend- 
ency to turn the machine around the lowest wing as a pivot; 
as this side gradually lost headway, its lifting-power rapidly 
decreased, and instead of lifting that side of the machine it 
caused the whole machine to slide down sideways and lose its 
balance. The Wright brothers said that they had nearly given 


.up the whole question several times and it seemed as if equilib- 


rium would never be fully attained ; but by combining the action 
of the steering-rudder with the device for balancing, the ques- 
tion was solved as far as this machine was concerned. For it 
was only necessary to steer in the opposite direction to counter- 
act the turning tendency caused by the greater resistance of 
the warped wing, and thus cause the warped wing on the low- 
est side to keep moving through the air at its same relative 
speed and exert the increased lifting-effect required. 

“This combined action of the balancing-device with the steer- 
ing-rudder is the bone of contention and the point of infringe- 
ment claimed of all machines which balance by using the warp- 
ing-wings or ‘ailerons,’ which is the name applied to small 
additions hinged to the outer rear portion of the main wing 
surfaces, and which are used to cause the same result.” 





IS THE “ORIGINAL” PANAMA CANAL 
COMPLETE? 


TATEMENTS to the effect that the original Panama Canal, 
S asplanned by the French, has now been dug, and that 
only the American enlargementr emains to be excavated, 
are rife in the daily papers. This way of putting the present 
status of the great ditch, which originates with no less an 
authority than The Canal Record (April 6), is regarded as un- 
fortunate by many engineers. The Engineering Magazine 
(New York, May) asserts that itis “untrue in the sense which 
will certainly be conveyed to the average reader,” and goes on 
to say: 


“The yardage excavated may indeed equal that required by 
the plans for the ‘original canal’; but it does not come from 
within the lines or limits of those plans, and its removal does 
not accomplish the excavation of a waterway corresponding in 
position or dimensions to that original canal. There is not, of 
course, even a distant approach to the completion of any sort 
of a canal through which vessels can pass. In the public imagi- 
nation, however, this head-line (which is being immediately 
seized and displayed broadcast by the daily press) will inevi- 
tably create a very positive impression that there is now, sub- 
stantially complete, a waterway which should be as serviceable 
as the one planned by the minority of the International Board 
of Engineers, and later adopted by Congress, and that all the 
time which will elapse from now until the canal is actually 
opened is required for the enlargement due to the ‘changes in 
plan made subsequently by order of the President.’ 

“This enlargement is nevertheless enormous. In the notes 
already quoted, it is explained that by Presidential order the 
total excavation was raised from less than 104,000,000 to nearly 
175,000,000 cubic yards. This is an increase of about 70 per 
cent. in excavation alone; and when the locks, dams, and aux- 
iliary features are considered the increase is much greater yet. 
It is extraordinary, indeed, that, while the original plans could 
be adopted only after years of investigation, study, and delib- 
eration, departures from these plans multiplying the cost to the 
country should be made autocratically by Presidential order. 
Under no Administration except that which ended March 4, 
1909, is it likely that such legislation under the guise of admin- 
istration would have been undertaken.” 
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ULTRA-RAPID CINE- 
MATOGRAPHY 


PPARATUS for taking mov- 
A ing pictures at a much 
higher speed than is pos- 
sible with the usual devices have 
recently been invented. These are 
used to record and display such 
rapid motion as that of a flying in- 
sect’s wings. One of the most re- 
cent machines of this kind is de- 
scribed in an illustrated article 
contributed to La Nature (Paris, 
April 30) by Dr. George Vitoux. 
Says this writer: 


“ To study such quick movements, 
of course, the cinematographic ap- 
paratus commonly utilized are quite 
insufficient. These instruments are 
unable to record, in this short time, 
a number of images sufficiently 
great to enable the observed move- 
ment to be reconstituted. The 
reason is quite simple. In the cin- 
ematographs of current models, to 
take each of the images, the strip 
of film stops and does not ge on 
moving until the lens has been hid- 
den by the shutter. 

“But these successive stoppings 
and startings can not be multiplied 
beyond a certain limit, which is 
soon reached. . . . In the common 
system, the necessity of interrupt- 
ing the course of the film arises 
from the fact that, despite their 
apparent instantaneousness, the 
exposures are of very appreciable 
duration. . . . If the film should 
move without stopping, the images 
would not be clear. But if the ex- 
posure is made short enough, the 
displacement of the film during the 
exposure will be practically neg- 





“ How in so short a time shall we 
obtain a sufficient illumination of 
the object to make the image bril- 
liant enough to impress the sen- 
sitive emulsion? The problem is 
easily solved, thanks to the electric 
spark, which unites just the two 
qualities that are most essential, 
namely, instantaneousness and pho- 
togenic power. 

“These qualities have been the 
object of experiment for several 
years by various experimenters. 
. . . The device recently invented 
by Mr. L. Bull, sub-director of the 
Marey Institute, enables’ us to ob- 
tain more than two thousand stereo- 
scopic images per second, regularly 
spaced on a film with perfect clear- 
ness.” 


The device is shown in the accom- 
panying pictures. Bull has utilized 
it specially to study the flight of 
rapid-winged insects, so arranging it that they are allowed 
perfect liberty of movement. Dr. Vitoux thus describes how 
this is effected : 





THE FLIGHT OF A DRAGON-FLY. 


“For the success of the trials, it is, of course, indispensable 
that the insect’s flight should be so directed as to traverse the 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A FLYING BUMBLE-BEE. 
By a clever device the bee takes his own picture. 


photographic field. To this end the device is placed near a win- 
dow, so that the insects, being attracted by the light, with rare 
exceptions, always fly in the same direction. A difficulty more 
serious to resolve depends on the fact that it is indispensable to 
release the shutter at the precise moment when the creature 
traverses the photographic field. . . . One ‘system, which suc- 
ceeds well with ordinary flies, consists in keeping the insect 
captive by holding one foot in an electro-magnetic clamp inter- 
calated in the circuit that controls the shutter. . . . For hymen- 
optera and other insects that hesitate before taking flight and 
that therefore start after the shutter has worked, with the 
arrangement just described, Mr. Bull has recourse to another 
method, requiring the insect itself to close the shutter-circvit 
at the exact moment of its start. For this, the insect is intro- 
duced into a glass tube, cut at an angle at one of its ends, which 
is directed toward the light. This end is partly closed by a 
little door of very light mica, kept shut by a delicate spring 
which completes the shutter-circuit. 

“ After introducing the insect into the tube through the free 
end, the operator waits to close the shutter-circuit until the in- 
sect raises the mica door and thus prevents the passage of the 
current. When the insect flies away, the mica door falls, con- 
tinuity is reestablished and the shutter works as desired. 

“With beetles, which are still more sluggish fliers, Mr. Bull 
utilizes a similar arrangement in which the mica door is replaced 
by a trap-door of very thin aluminum, balanced by a counter- 
weight . . . which yields under the insect’s weight. 

“These devices, so varied, so delicate, and so ingenious, re- 
duce the chances of failure to a minimum. . Mr. Bull’s 
apparatus . . . will take as many as 2,000 photographs per 
second.” 


In showing the pictures, Dr. Vitoux goes on to say, they are 
not passed before the eye as quic:ly as they are taken, so that 
the motions of the insect’s wings appear slower and may be ob- 
served or studied: ‘ 





WIRELESS MYSTERIES—While science is engaged in solving 
mysteries, it is at the same time creating new ones even more 
puzzling. Wireless telegraphy fills the impalpable ether with 
news and gossip and makes witchcraft seem commonplace, yet 
it presents some singular features that are obscure even to the 
experts. For instance, it is discovered that a wireless station 
works better by night than by day. Why? Nobody knows. 
Says a writer in the Revue Scientifique (Paris) : 


“Mr. Marconi at first attributed it to some influence exerted 
by the sun’s light on the antenna itself. He now believes 
rather that the upper air, which we know is always very rich 
in ions produced by the ultraviolet solar rays, absorbs during 
the day the energy emitted by the station. 

“The effect would seem to be rather complex; it depends on 
the wave-length of the Hertzian radiations used; it decreases 
when this wave-length increases. By using radiations of great 
wave-length (five miles), Mr. Marconi has even been able to 
show that the energy received during the day may exceed that 
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THE ULTRA-RAPID CINEMATOGRAPH, 


Which makes “ more than 2,000 stereoscopic images per second, 
regularly spaced on a film with perfect clearness.” 


received by night—just the opposite of what usually occurs. 
Here we may possibly have a solution that will enable us to 
lengthen the radius of action of a station independently of 
what may be gained: by increasing the power of the electric 
plant that serves to produce the energy. Unfortunately it is 
not easy to produce these waves of great length. 

“At other moments, at sunrise and sunset, the waves of 
small length are preferable, and the region of the earth’s at- 
mosphere between light and darkness is the seat of phenomena 
—doubtless electric—which interfere greatly with communica- 
tions made across this zone. 

“No satisfactory explanation of these singular facts is yet 
forthcoming.” —Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





EFFECT OF COLD ON PLANTS AND 
PEOPLE 


OME VERY curious effects of cold on plants are described 
S by a writer in The Lancet (London), apropos of our cold 
spring, which it appears has been noticeable in England, 
as well as inthis country. It seems that tke chilling of various 
plants may produce sugar, mustard-oil, wintergreen-oil, or 
prussic acid. If this is true of plants, it may be, the writer 
suggests, that variations of temperature or moisture may have 
their effect on the human organism, and modify our health and 
dispositions. We read: 


“The present snap of cold weather in regard to its effect upon 
the life-processes of the plant recall the results of some inter- 
esting experiments in 
which plants were sub- 
mitted to artificial cold 
and t6 the action of cer- 
tain volatile fluids. Itis 
well known that the po- 
tato develops a sweet 
flavor after it has been 
exposed to frost; and 
there seems to be little 
doubt that this is due to 
the formation and accu- 
mulation of sugar by the 
enzym [digestive fer- 
ment]. Under favorable 
conditions of temper- 
ature there is no accu- 
mulation of sugar, because the oxidation or respiratory process 
proceeds unhindered and sugar disappears. Cold does not stop 
the enzym working, but it arrests the respiratory process, 
which thus fails to destroy the sugar, and so it accumulates in 
the tuber and gives it the well-known sweet taste of a frost- 





PHOTOGRAPHING A FLY. 
The insect is held by one foot. 
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bitten potato. Further observations 
have shown that cold precipitates an 
interaction between such glucosides 
as are present in the leaves of certain 
plants. When, for example, the leaves 
of crucifers are strongly chilled or ex- 
posed to the vapor of chloroform they 
soon give evidence of mustard-oil be- 
ing present. Similarly, the leaves of 
gaultheria produce methyl salicylate, 
the constituent of wintergreen-oil. 
Then in the case of those plants which 
produce hydrocyanic acid, the so-called 
cyanogenetic plants, the leaves on 
chilling evolve prussic acid. For some 
reason not yet clear, it would appear, 
therefore, that the chloroformization 
or etherization, or chilling of plant 
leaves, sets up an interaction between 
what glucosides and ferments are 
present, resulting in a premature for- 
mation of products which would be 
steadily and continuously evolved un- 
der normal conditions of temperature. 
It is hardly surprizing, in view of 
these results, that when the even 
tenor of the spring or summer season 
is disturbed by the intrusion of a 
period of very cold and severe weath- 
er, a profound influence one way or 
another is brought to bear upon veg- 
etable life. It is difficult to conclude 
that unseasonable weather is without 
similar disturbances on the human 
mechanism. Apart from temperature, 
the question of moisture alone has a 
greater bearing upon the well-being 
of individuals than hitherto has been 
conceded to it, when we consider the 
important part which moisture plays 
in the great vital processes. The 
study of moisture in air as a factor 
in health is still in its infancy.” 


It is a question, the writer con- 
cludes, whether the great fluctuations 
in humidity to which the English are 
exposed are not more directly respex- 
sible for unsteady health than are 
variations of temperature such as are 
more common in this country. 





TEA PILLS—With an alcohol lamp, 
and some water or melted snow, the 
traveler can have as delicious a bev- 
erage as in his own home, says The 
Inventive Age (Washington, May), 
which adds that the beverage is made 
from “ tea tabloids.” 


“They consist of comprest tea, and 
were invented by a merchant in the 
country where, next to the great East 
where the plant grows, tea is the most 
universally consumed—England. The 
pills or tabloids are as big around as 
the end of one’s little finger, and one 
will make a full cup. They are com- 
posed of ‘real tea, comprest by au 
enormous force into pills. Each tab- 
loid is as hard as a stone until the 
water touches it, when it dissolves to 
a powder and gives forth a delicious 
aroma. The pills are put up in tin boxes, and they are so small 
that you can carry enough for a hundred cups in your pocket. 
A little box of sweetening goes with them, composed of saxin 
—the latest form of saccharine—a material which is 600 times 
sweeter than sugar.” 





FIRING A BULLET THROUGH 
A SOAP-BUBBLE. 











UNLOCKING A GLACIER 


HE GREAT Muir glacier in Alaska may once more be 
visited by travelers, after remaining practically inac- 
cessible for a decade, we are told by the Vancouver 
Providence, as quoted in The Presbyterian (April 20). During 
this time it has been shut in by bergs. We read: 


“in 1899, a subterranean earthquake took place at Yakatat, 
and ever since the approach to the glacier has been so choked 
with ice that boats have turned away with their passengers dis- 
appointed. Now, through some peculiar drifting of the ice, 
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INQUIRING THE OCEAN'S AGE 


“The Ocean old— 
Centuries old,” 

sang our American poet Longfellow. He was certainly very 
conservative in his estimate. To a geologist it would seem as ab- 
surd to state the ocean’s age in centuries as to say that Methu- 
selah was “ minutes old.” A recent method of estimating it i: 
based on a consideration of the ocean’s saltness. According to 
geologists the salt in the ocean is the accumulation of what has 
been dissolved out of the earth by the rains of long ages, and 

washed down into the sea. The 











water evaporates and is again and 
again condensed to fall as rain; but 
the salt stays in the ocean basin 

According to this view the sea has 
been and is still growing salter and 
salter. If we can find out how salt 
it is, and how much salter it is get- 
ting annually, we shall be able to 
tell how long it has taken for its 
saltness to accumulate; in other 
words, its age. This is the cele- 
brated method of estimating the age 
of the ocean devised by Mr. J. Joly. 
In technical language, it consists 
substantially in dividing the sodium 
content of the sea-water by the year- 
ly contribution from the land, which 
is ascertained by analyzing river 
waters and gaging the streams. 
Says George F. Becker, in a criticism 
of this method, published in Science 
(New York, April 1): 








“THE CROWNING GLORY OF ALASKA’S STUPENDOUS SCENERY.” 


Muir Glacier, with its 350 square miles of ice, is now visible again after being hid from sight for a decade. 


steamboats can enter the channel, and, after cautiously pushing 
their way, get a glimpse of the left face. 

“In the years away from the sight of man this glacier 
has shown remarkable changes. When Prof. Jehn Muir, after 
whom it was named, visited it, it had a solid face two miles 
long, about two hundred and fifty feet above the water-line. 
It was a live glacier, and great masses of ice toppled into the 
sea with reverberations like thunder. Water would splash fifty 
feet high and the sight was fearsome and fascinating. 

“To-day the glacier assumes a different aspect. Erosion has 
worked out a new bay, which will soon be charted, and the 
glacier itself seems to have two parts, the live part, from which 
icebergs break and fall with a tremendous noise, and a dead 
arm, or one with land forming between it and the sea. This 
change is due to a hill which projected through the top of the 
ice when Professor Muir was there. Now that hilltop is a large 
mountain, dividing the ice-fields. The ice has also receded. 

“This is without doubt the most remarkable known glacier on 
this continent, tho Alaska has other wonderful glaciers which 
occupy clefts high up in the mountains, and some of which have 
an elevation of 6,000 feet. Among these are the Taku, David- 
son, Windom, and Le Conte. But Muir glacier has 354 square 
miles of ice, and presents such an imposing sight that it is con- 
sidered the crowning glory of Alaska’s stupendous scenery—the 
sight of a lifetime. No one knows how it happens that Glacier 
Bay can be entered now where it could not before, but it is 
thought that favorable winds and mild weather caused the ice 
to drift away. 

“ An interesting fact about Alaskan glaciers is that some are 
‘dead’ and others are ‘alive.’ Davidson glacier, which is really 
a tongue of the Muir glacier, has been ascended by travelers 
for a number of years. Looking at it from the boat it presents 
a kaleidoscopic appearance as the sun shines upon it, and the 
surface seems scratched with tiny pin linés. These are in re- 
ality deep crevices,. which must be approached cautiously, for 
they are lurking pitfalls for the unwary.” 





“It is assumed on uniformitarian 
principles that what variation there 
has been in the annual salt tribute is 
undiscoverable. In a long-forgotten 
memoir Edmund Halley made a very similar suggestion and 
anticipated Lyeil in propounding a strictly uniformitarian 
doctrine of the accumulation of salt. 

“Oceanic sodium is at least chiefly derived from lime-soda 
feldspars, which as essential constituents are practically con- 
fined to Archean and later igneous rocks. The original surface 
of the earth must have consisted of such rocks to the exclusion 
of all others, while at the present day the greater part of the 
land area is covered with sedimentaries. Now the rate of de- 
composition of rocks is chiefly dependent on exposure. Even 
in areas of ancient feldspathic massives decomposition does not 
seem to penetrate to great depths. . . . A layer of decomposi- 
tion products 100 feet thick seems to arrest decay. : .. In 
short, buried massives decompose at a rate which is scarcely 
sensible. 

“It is quite conceivable that in the far distant future all the 
massive rocks might be thoroughly decomposed down to sea- 
level or a trifle below. The.continents would then be exclu- 
sively detrital. . Under such conditions there could be no further 
important additions to the sodium content of the ocean. ... . 

“Thus, in the distant past, there must have been a time when 
a far greater mass of massive rock was decomposed each year 
than now decays in the same period; and a limit to this process 
can also be foreseen. The total area of exposed massives has 
surely diminished and will continue to diminish. Climate and 
temperature may perhaps have been in the past much what they 
are to-day; the rate of chemical denudation per unit area may 
not have changed considerably, but the most rigid uniformitarian 
would not maintain that the total area of exposed massive rocks 
has been constant. The inference seems unavoidable that 
sodium accumulation . . . progressed more rapidly (tho possibly 
not with greater intensity) in the distant past and will come 
substantially to an end when a certain very finite layer of sur- 
face material has been exhausted.” 


The ocean’s age, on Joly’s theory of uniform salt-accumula- 
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tion, he calculates to be 94,544,000 years. Mr. Becker attempts 
a rough estimate based on a rate of accumulation that is decreas- 
ing annually, and his conclusion is that the ocean’s age lies be- 
tween 38,000,000 and 48,000,000 years. Hesays, insumming up: 


“It appears that Mr. Joly’s linear relation between oceanic 
sodium and its increment must lead to an excessive estimate of 
the earth’s age, at least when the increment is duly determined. 
Thus that method assigns a limit, a knowledge of which is very 
valuable as acheck on other computations. On the other hand, 
the ages computed from his data . . . seem to me suspiciously 
low. Various trains of reasoning lead me, at least, to believe 
that 50,000,000 years is not a maximum but a minimum age; if 
so, and if the exponential hypothesis 
is applicable, then Mr. Joly’s datum 
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various ways, but especially, as noted above, in communicating 
radio-active qualities to mineral waters, which is done by de- 
vices called “activators.” Says Mr. Gradenwitz: 


“These devices are cylindrical receptacles of brass 20 inches 
high. The inactive water is introduced at the top and after 
absorbing the emanation is discharged by the central faucet. 
The ‘activation’ of the water is effected by contact with the 
insoluble radio-active products that are extracted from the resi- 
dues. As the water is charged with emanation only, these prod- 
ucts preserve their power of activation indefinitely. For bev- 
erages, small apparatus are used, furnishing, according to their 
construction, one to five quarts of activated water daily. The 





for the annual sodium increment is 
too large.” 





ARTIFICIAL.. CURATIVE 
WATERS 


TT DISCOVERY that cura- 
tive natural mineral waters 
are generally radio-active 
as they issue from the springs has 
naturally suggested the theory that 
their virtues are due in great part to 
this fact, which would also explain 
why artificial waters, or the natural 
waters when bottled and transported 
to a distance, do not always have 
the full effect. The artificial addi- 
tion of the radio-active property to 
artificial waters is now being prac- 
tised at Kreuznach, in Germany, 
where water exposed to the action 
of radium compounds is used both 
for drinking and bathing. Says 














Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz in an article 
contributed to La Nature (Paris) : 


“The little German city of Kreuz- 
nach has mines of radium much less rich than the celebrated 
deposits of Joachimsthal in Bohemia. . . but extremely re- 
markable for their peculiar nature and for the original way in 
which they have been used to exploit the latest medical theories 
of the réle played by radio-active emanations in mineral waters. 
The radium produced at Kreuznach is utilized there; it is em- 
ployed to make radio-active baths and beverages, endowed, it is 
asserted, with great curative power in a number of affections, 
such as rheumatism, gout, tumors, ete. Without discussing 
here how much truth there may be in these affirmations, we 
shall be content to describe a very curious and complete indus- 
trial organization of an absolutely new character. 

“Kreuznach has now become a great manufactory of artificial 
mineral water. All mineral waters are radio-active, and it is 
generally believed that the properties of the universally cele- 
brated waters of Marienbad and Carlsbad are perhaps due to 
the presence of radium emanation, collected by them in the 
depths of the earth. At Kreuznach science has been substi- 
tuted for nature in giving to any desired kind of water the same 
radio-active virtues, and it has even done better, for it en- 
ables us to regulate the radio-activity of the waters thus 
manufactured.” 


The writer describes at some length the successive processes 
of concentration of the original saline solution. In this process 
much of the radio-active material is lost, and it is to this, we 
are told, that the air of Kreuznach owes its reputation for 
healthfulness and stimulation; as for the workmen in charge of 
the laboratories, they are endowed with extraordinary longevity 
—all of which reads quite familiarly ; but we must bear in mind 
that the author, like Herodotus, tells the marvelous tale as it 
was told to him—he does not vouch for it. The compounds of 
radium obtained by the concentration process are utilized in 


‘Creat masses of ice toppled into the sea with reverberations like thunder . . 


GLACIER BAY. 


. and the sight was fearsome.” 


activation of water for baths takes place, on the contrary, in 
large receptacles furnishing, according to dimensions, a quan- 
tity of emanation sufficient to activate 44 to 50 baths. 

“ As the water, in many cases, can not be used until some time 
after its removal from the apparatus, it has been necessary to 
show, as has been done in the radiological institute of Heidel- 
berg University, that its activity decreases too little, when at 
rest, during the first hour, for the results to have any practical 
effect. The water if agitated, on the contrary, loses its activity 
very rapidly.”—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


SOME COMMON ILLUSIONS—Some illusions and constant 
errors of judgment well known in the psychological laboratory, 
and apparently dependent, not on peculiarities of the sense 
organs, but on quirks and twists in the process of judgment, 
are described in The Scientific American Supplement (New 
York, April 80). Says this paper: 


“A few of these have been made the matter of comparative 
tests, with the result that peoples of widely different cultures 
are subject to the same errors, and in about the same degree. 
There is an illusion which occurs when an object, which looks 
heavier than it is, is lifted by the hand; it then feels not only 
lighter than it looks, but even lighter than it really is. The 
contrast between the look and the feel of the thing plays havoc 
with the judgment. Women are, on the average, more subject 
to this illusion than men. The amount of this illusion has been 
measured in several peoples, and found to be, with one or two 
exceptions, about the same in all. Certain visual illusions, in 
which the apparent length or direction of a line is greatly al- 
tered by the neighborhood of other lines, have similarly been 
found present in all races tested, and to about the same degree. 
As far as they go, these results tend to show... the simi- 
larity of the races in mental processes.” 





ee 





EVIL ENTERING A MODERN EDEN 


66 ATURE USUALLY asserts herself sharply against 
N all perfectionist theory.” This general law seems 
to cover for a secular New York journal the case of 
a sect, “whose chief tenet is the non-existence of evil,” yet 
which is “ troubled by evil in the aggressive form of ‘ malicious 
animal magnetism.’” Taken from its pseudo-scientific form of 
expression, the term, says the New York Evening Post, “ means 
nothing more than that enemies, generally of the same faith, 
may, tho at a distance, injure the mind of the sufferer.” The 
fact that gives this tenet its public significance is the rather 
widely published intelligence that “ under the terror of such 
projected maleficence several unhappy persons have committed 
suicide.” This journal proceeds to scrutinize the creed to see 
if it be any new or necessary thing: 


“The orthodox might be tempted to hail these tragedies as 
evidence that the human mind and the visible torder of things 
require a devil. And it is impossible not to mark the signifi- 
cance of a monistic creed which asserts the sole existence of 
God and good, béginning to assume the familiar dualistic form. 
The devil’s work which is believed to be in progress should be- 
fore long produce a robust credence in a diabolical first cause. 
But before malicious animal magnetism be accepted as an un- 
covenanted ally of Christian dualism its nature should be 7-ar- 
rowly scrutinized. Is it a new thing or is it merely one of those 
new names which human nature interposes between itself and 
past experience in order that life may be kept fresh and un- 
guided by the accumulated wisdom of the race ? 

“To the sufferers, doubtless, malicious animal magnetism 
looks like a new and mysterious hazard of the soul. Butif a 
case had been presented to a seventeenth-centur.” magistrate of 
the Cclony of Massachusetts or of Lancashi. , he would have 
known all about it, would have pronounced it a usual case of 
witchcraft, and, had any respectable evidence been produced 
against the offender, would unhesitatingly have condemned the 
witch to the gallows. A Neapolitan sorceress of to-day would 
probably refine upon this diagnosis. The trouble might be a 
simple case of evil eye. If the affliction were what is called 
the ‘ death thought,’ it would rather be caused by specific 
charms, piercing some effigy or symbol of the victim with nails, 
or thelike. Safeguards and antidotes would be forthcoming for 
a fee, and in this respect latter-day magic seems more humane 
and efficacious than some of our newer transcendental religions. 
If this apparently new phenomenon were referred to an alienist, 
he would promptly class it as a symptom of incipient insanity, 
being merely a form of the classic delusion of persecution. In 
some common-sense way he would urge the sufferer to purge 
his mind of such dangerous nonsense, and if the patient re- 
sponded to that good advice, undoubtedly the malicious animal 
magnetism would cease to operate.” 


The spectacle of an ideal and highly benevolent faith spon- 
taneously developing some of the ugliest superstitions of the 
past and in the name of mental health actually undermining the 
intellects of certain of the faithful, says The Evening Post, 
is to the historical student of religions both pathetic and in- 
structive. Further: ? 


“ Here he will see, as under the lens, the inevitable contami- 
nation of ideal creeds by the fears and prejudices of weaker 
humanity. Here is a cult beginning to stultify itself within a 
generation of its foundation and within the lifetime of the 
founder. The great religions, those that rest on some ultimately 
sound ethical idea, have remarkable powers of reaction and 
recuperation, but even they almost never recover their pure 
estate, and it may be doubted if Christian Science has the force 
to extirpate evils that are palpably of its own breeding. 

“Not cnly in the newest religion, but in all wholly optimistic 
or perfectionist creeds, there lurks the danger that the mind, as 
it is calmed and reassured, may be also relaxed. Such deliber- 
ate waiver of the conscious and logical processes is indeed usu- 
ally regarded asa virtue. Thus the believer may be possest by 
the infinite thought, attain to divine frenzy, receive the Holy 
Ghost, as the case may be. But what the mystic takes for the 


working of higher powers will almost invariably be the turbid 
undulations of his own spirit, the disorderly and appalling oper- 
ations of a mind that has voluntarily renounced all principle of 
control. History has scen the phenomenon many times repeated. 
Throughout the thirteenth century maniacal bands infested 
France and Italy, either in search of or in actual communic;- 
tion with the Holy Ghost. Such fanatics had to be dealt with 
not merely as heretics, but as enemies of the common peace. 
We see to-day on a much attenuated scale the morbid and w:.- 
regulated emotionalism that in an age of universal superstition 
exprest itself collectively. In fact, the notion of a projected 
malign influence is an evident step toward moral and meni:\| 
suicide. It may be said that all creeds, when perverted, lend 
themselves to such self-destroying idolatry of the cave. But 
this is not true. The more mystical faiths, those that reject 
the customary rational processes and contemn the verdicts of 
common sense, are especially liable to such perversion. Some, 
indeed, seem to involve so complete a loosening of the rational 
life that monstrous superstitions are but their natural and pre- 
destined fruit. Sow an ecstasy that borders on hysteria or a 


complacency that grazes imbecility, and you have a seed that 
will sprout rankly into derangements of which the belief in 
malicious animal magnetism is merely one of many varieties.” 





PRIESTS OF THE PRESS AND DRAMA 


HE PROMOTERS of such plays as “ The Servant in the 
House” and “The Passing of the Third Floor Back” 
are said to present them as agencies for the revela- 
tion of Christian truth. Such a form of secular priesthood, tho 
unauthorized by any apostolical succession, is accepted and en- 
couraged by a large patronizing public and by no inconsiderable 
body of the church and the legitimate priesthood. Recently a 
prominent minister affirmed and seemed to deplore the fact, 
says the Rev. Harris Gillespie in The Christian Advocate (New 
York), “that by no means all of the revelation of essential 
Christianity came from the Church; that many vital Christian 
truths are written by men who are not churchmen and are given 
to the world through the media of magazines, newspapers, and 
fiction.” The writer does not share such regrets, as these 
words show: 


“It is indeed very noticeable that the magazines, journals, 
and dramas are attempting as never before to impress upon the 
world certain religious truths—to exert a certain Christianizing 
influence upon their readers and hearers. And this is a very 
hopeful indication of a wholesome public interest in questions 
which concern the soul—questions and theories as to the brother- 
hood relations of the human family. It is by no means uncom- 
mon these days to see sandwiched in between the murder and 
scandal items which comprize the bulk of some of our yellowest 
journals a column of ‘ Religious Topics,’ ‘ To-day’s Sermon,’ etc. 
Great commendation is not due, however, to the publishers of 
these periodicals. They are well known to publish what the 
people want, and they have found that their special religious 
articles are eagerly read. 

“Religious books written by laymen are ever increasing in 
number. There seems to be a genuine eagerness to learn the 
truth about questions of the soul. 

“The fact that extra-ecclesiastical sources are being used to 
give light on these subjects should be gladly accepted by the 
Church, and not with an envious or contentious spirit. The 
Church should realize that its own opportunities are made 
greater when the world begins to assume an attitude of deeper 
interest toward Christianity.” 


Tho such is his general note of approval, he thinks it not 
amiss to sound a note of warning also, in order that “ the true 
Church of Christ be moved with anxiety as to the nature of 
some of the truths exprest in this secular revelation.” 
questions are suggested: 


Serious 


“Is this revelation always truly Christian or merely religious ? 
Does it reach the heart, inducing strong convictions, or does it 
merely beget confusion and conflicting doubts? Is it vitalizing 
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and inspirational, or purely reflective and inactive? Above all 
else, do these newspaper homilies and regenerating dramas 
strike the central truths of Christian teaching ? 

“ Why has it become more popular to talk about ‘thought vir- 
tue,” ‘ aaa healing,’ and ‘ soul culture’ than about ‘ spiri- 
tu al yirtue,’ ‘ humility,’ ‘ a sin-diseased soul,’ and‘ a crucified 
Savior’? Why does a practical religionist of the secular type 
put more emphasis upon the human will than upon the will of 

God? And why are his theories so eagerly accepted by many 
who ignore the words of God’s truly inspired prophets ? 

“It is because this is becoming a day of lax and general re- 
ligious views, due in large 


fusing ~ religious but not 
truly Christian sentiments 
exprest in these secular 
revelations. 

“It is a perversion of 
Christianity which accepts 
Christian principles and 
tenets, but denies the vi- 
tality of Christian truths. 

“It is a debasement of 
Christianity which will 
stress the virtues of a sin- 
less Savior, and yet deny to 
that Savior a divine nature. 

“It is a corruption of 
Christianity which greets 
with plaudits the maxims 
of honesty, sobriety, and 
morality, yet turns deaf 
ears to exhortations to spir- 
itual and holy living—which 
countenances, yes, even approves the goodness of the Christ- 
like life yet places the will and understanding of man in 
supremacy to the will and understanding of God.” 


These secular priests may have a surface glow of true religion, 
says Mr. Gillespie, “ but they are overmuch self-assertive, self- 
authoritative, self-sufficient, and too often their influence is 
pantheistic and antichristian.” He goes on: 


“The ‘ regenerating drama’ may inspire goodly virtues, but it 
avows no vitalizing power whereby these virtues may be ac- 
auired. The most favorable aspect the critics see in this newest 
‘Christianizing drama’ is that ‘a gentle, tender, Christ-like 
spirit is pictured,’ but the source of spiritual power is ignored. 
The hero in this play is not called Christ, nor a reincarnation 
of him. He, indeed, is not mentioned, which is a fact of some 
merit. This Stranger is divine as all men are divine, but with 
this difference, that in him the divine spirit overflows and 
reaches out to all. 

“Carefully analyze the basic teaching of newspaper theology, 
and you will find that much of it is characterized by this same 
spirit. It is impressive—it appeals to the popular taste—it is 
read with avidity, but its views are lax and careless and its 
message unconvincing. It fails so often to touch the truly 
vibrant notes of Christian truth and Christian service, of human 
sin and divine forgiveness. 

“No one will say that truths so given to the world are not 
serviceable and helpful to some, and do not have a certain in- 
spiration to Christian love and Christian brotherhood. No one 
is so narrow as to contend that the Church has a corner on all 
Christian teaching and authority. History is full of proof of 
the fact that the Church has received some fruitful Christian 
lessons from non-churchmen. In view of these facts the Church 
should view lay interpretation and revelation not so much with 
indifference and envy as with gratitude for the deepened inter- 


est in Church questions, and she should rise to her.duty of judi- 


ciously guiding these religious i impressions. 

“For the tendency now is not only to make people haltech 
they can live without a divine Savior, but also that they can live 
without the Church. 

“Therefore every religious organization and religious journal 
should exert every effort in the endeavor to satisfy the awakened 
religious appetite of the world, not with man-made theories, 
but with that true Bread which came down from heaven. Let 
them inform, convict, and convert by the Scriptural revelation 
of Christ’s life and teaching. 

“ This is the imperative duty and the glorious opportunity of 
‘the Church and religious journalism to-day.” 
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AN IRISH HALL OF FAME IN BOSTON 


the equipment of the new Boston college now being 

constructed by the Jesuit order. Conjointly with this 
the new buildings will have a memorial to Daniel O’Connell. 
The San Francisco Monitor (Catholic) gives this account: 


AN “TRISH HALL OF FAME” will form a part of 


“The Hall of Fame in its ground plan is of rotunda type, tho 


actually the structure is polygonal in outline. One enters 





BOSTON’S NEW HALL OF FAME, 
Where each of the thirty-two counties of Ireland will be memorialized in this new Jesuit College. 


through a spacious vestibule with triple doors into a great cir- 
cular hall defined by an arcade of high Gothic arches, the mass- 
ive stone piers of. which form the background for the series of 
marble portrait busts. Surrounding this arcade are two corri- 
dors, one over the other, which communicate with a series of 
thirty-two minor apartments, symbolizing the thirty-two coun- 
ties of Ireland. These are to be furnished as museums illus- 
trating the particular genius and history of each county. The 
central space rises to a height of sixty feet, so that the effect 
of the apartment, with the light from above throwing the statu- 
ary into relief, promises to be in the highest degree impressive 
and dignified. 

“One may reach the great foyer of the O’Connell Memorial 
building directly from the Hall of Fame, tho large independent 
entrances are provided. This foyer communicates by means of 
the arcaded cloisters with a series of minor assembly halls in 
the rear. These will vary in capacity from five hundred seat- 
ings to one hundred. Committee-rooms are also provided, and 
all the conditions necessary to make the building an ideal place 
for conventions. The great Memorial Hall itself, which will 
have a seating capacity of 2,000, will be exceedingly imposing 
in effect. A great deal of study is to be given to the architec- 
ture of the immense apartment, so that the effect will be in 
keeping with its high memorial purpose. 

“ All that is best in modern theater equipment will be, more- 
over, employed, so that the hall may not be surpassed by any 
other in the city for lectures and dramatic performances. The 
very large stage, appointed with gridiron and dressing-rooms, 
is framed by two tiers of private boxes, between which space is 
provided for a regular orchestra. It is intended to enrich the 
architectural effect of the hall by an important series of fres- 
cos by superior artists, illustrating in a comprehensive and 
enduring way the spiritual and material progress of the Irish 
race. The cost of constructing the new building is estimated by 
the architects as approximately $300,000. So much enthusiasm, 
however, has been evinced toward the enterprise within the 
Irish organizations of Boston and the State that it is believed 
only a short time will be needed in which to gather the neces- 
sary funds. Itis becoming generally recognized that no project 
has ever been started in Boston that offered so magnificent an 
opportunity for the expression of Irish patriotism. There is no 
doubt that the satisfactory completion of this great structure 
will attract attention all over the country, as nowhere has any 
scheme of the same nature and on such monumental lines been 
attempted. 

“Rev. James I. Maguire, S. J., of Boston College, has had 
the special matter in hand of organizing all this enthusiastic 
sentiment. Father Maguire feels confident that within a short 

time this important work will be begun and completed.” 
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SOCIALISM NOT ANTIRELIGIOUS 


OCIALISM is often attacked, not because it is economically 
S unsound or impracticable, but because it is irreligious. 
In presenting a brief for the Socialist side of the argu- 
ment in The Westminster Review (London, May), the Rev. 
Drew Roberts begins by declaring “ religion ” too vague a term 
to oppose to Socialism. If one considers the classes professing 
religion and those professing Socialism there might be found 
antagonism, he admits, but he says these classes are not quarrel- 
ing over religion. Apart from Socialism or any other ’ism, he 
observes, “ you have, on the one side, the propertied and com- 
fortable classes, as classes, and attending church and chapel, 
and, of course, making a profession of adherence to Christian- 
ity, and on the other, the huge mass of workers, skilled and un- 
skilled, outside every religious organization, and at the best in- 
different to its appeals.” It has come to pass, he asserts, that 
“ apart from the question of Socialism, religion, especialiy that 
of the Church of England, seems to be against the workers, and 
collectively the whole body of more or less comfortably off and 
well-drest church and chapel folk are felt to be, unconsciously 
or deliberately, opposed to the interests of those who do the 
hardest and heaviest part of the nation’s work and receive the 
least pay.” Socialism, he admits, “ as it comes to be understood 
by the working ciasses, can not but intensify and point this 
feeling.” 


“For Socialism aims at depriving the land-owning class, and 
ultimately the capitalist class, of their peculiar privilege and 
position, and economic advantages, in the struggle of life. 
Socialism says quite expressly that the necessary means of life 
for such an industrial community as ours is the land and the 
mines, railways, etc., and that these should be communally 
owned, and collectively administered for the good of all. But 
the possessing classes, who are the chief supporters of church 
and chapel to-day, and their dependents, a large part of the 
lower middle classes, clerks, and the like, are, and must needs 
be, not as individuals, but as a class, opposed to Socialists. 
Like all broad statements, this will admit of many qualifica- 
tions, but on the whole, it can not be gainsaid. 

“It is true that Socialists are members of churches and chapels, 
and it is true that Socialism is gaining adherents daily, among 
the members of the Church and Nonconformist bodies, but 
broadly and collectively speaking, Socialists find themselves in 
opposition to the members of the church and Nonconformist 
bodies, not gua churchmen, or qua Nonconformists, but because 
the vast majority of churchmen belong to the governing and 
possessing classes to-day, and are entirely opposed to the pub- 
lic ownership of land and of the great routine industries of the 
community. Further, it is evident that the steady and increas- 
ing pressure of diverging economic interests will force the in- 
dustrial classes and the present propertied classes farther apart. 
Not, of course, that we shall see the Marxian prophecy coming 
true—there will be overlapping, the edges of opposition will be 
dulled, there will be endless side-issues, but the main currents 
of Socialistic and capitalistic economy and legislation will tend 
to run farther and farther apart. 

“Notice at present how the opposition declares itself. We 
have Socialists standing for secular education, as much from 
seeing it is the only way out of the impasse, as from conviction. 
So with disestablishment, about which the Socialist is not 
greatly concerned, but will certainly vote for. So it would 
have been, had any real outcry been raised about the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Bill. On such occasions, the cry will surely be 
raised, ‘Socialists are the enemies of religion, the family, and 
the Church,’ because people will identify the economic interests 
of church-going people with the Christian religion itself. And 
the opposition is intensified in some other ways. For the Church 
and the Free Churches, speaking broadly, are still wedded to 
the idea that the best way to ‘ help’ the poor and starving is by 
means of soup-kitchens, doles, bread-tickets. All this is called 
‘ charity,’ sometimes with, more often without, organization. 
Among the more intelligent of the workers, it has therefore 
come to pass that there is no word more loathed than this word 
‘ charity,’ which seems to be a most inefficient substitute to 
them for justice, and to be twice curst, cursing him who gives 
with the sense that he (or she) is doing some useful and noble 
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act, and the receiver in encouraging lying, cadging, and depend. 
ence. But when a principle such as ‘the right to work’ is 
claimed, it will then be found that both Radical and Tory, both 
Church and chapel, will resist its practical application by the 
community. It is possible to develop this line of thought by 
showing how the cleavage between the wage-earner and the in- 
come-tax-paying classes is deepened by the growing claim for 
jugtice and equality of opportunity being constantly met by in- 
stinctive or conscious opposition.” 


A world-wide movement that possesses so many men and 
women of deep faith, of sincere conviction, and undying hope, 
and the will and capacity to suffer for what they hold true, he 
concludes, is “ a challenge to the Church in every land, ana can 
not be denounced as opposed to religion without the implication 
that the religion to which they are opposed has lost its savor.” 





KOREAN MISSIONARIES CLEARED 


HE KOREAN revival affords the Japanese press an 

opportunity to explain and modify the attitude they took 

at the time of Ito’s assassination, when they charged 

the missionaries with inciting Korean discontent with Japanese 

rule. The Yorodzu, which on a previous occasion declared that 

the anti-Japanese agitation of some missionaries required the 

surveillance of the authorities, comments in these terms on this 
fresh movement: 


“What we said previously in regard to some missionaries in 
Korea should not be construed as advocating the restriction of 
the freedom of religious belief and propaganda in Korea. So 
far from it, we believe that religious tolerance should be, as it 
always has been, our fixt policy. If the missionaries only un- 
derstand the true spirit and motive of the Japanese protectorate 
in Korea, and devote their best energies to the propagation of 
the gospel, our Residency-General would not only show itself 
lenient toward them as it consistently has done, but even ap- 
preciate and encourage their numanitarian work. 

“The Residency-General and the missionaries are allies in the 
best sense of the word, their common and single aim being the 
uplifting and enlightenment of the Korean people. The Resi- 
dency-General views with great satisfaction the remarkable 
growth of Christian influence among the Koreans, for it can 
not but help it in the reform work it is undertaking on their 
behalf. In the same way it is our belief that the missionaries, 
without exception, welcom. the success steadily being achieved 
by the Residency-General in its work, because it is bound to 
smooth their way for spreading the gospel.” 


The unkind words uttered by some Japanese papers in regard 
to the missionaries in Korea have apparently been responsible 
for the statement of a certain high official in the Residency- 
General which appears in the Keijo Nippo, a Japanese daily 
published in Seoul. As an example of how serious misconcep- 
tions arise about the nature of evangelical work in Korea, this 
official tells the following story: 

“Tn a certain village in North Korea the inhabitants refused 
to pay taxes upon the ground that as Christians they were above 
the duties prescribed by worldly rulers. When the tax-collectors 
tried to convince the villagers of the folly of this arrogance, 
they resorted to violence, and mobbed the officials out of the 
village. But when the attention of the missionaries, who the 
villagers said were their spiritual teachers, was called to this 
incident, it became evident that the rioters had no relation 
whatever with any missionary body. The missionaries were 
naturally greatly annoyed with this trickery of the lawless 
villagers, and urged the necessity of vigorous admonition.” 


This case, the official said, was merely one of the numerous 
incidents of a similar nature. That the missionaries are will- 
ing to cooperate with the Residency-General in the betterment 
of the Korean people appears evident to him from the fact that 
they have voluntarily decided to place the mission schools under 
the supervision of the Government in accordance with the regu- 
lations concerning private schools.—Translations made for 
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BRITISH HUMOR DISSECTED 


"T AMERICAN may take it as an Irish bull to see 
the Englishman’s sense of humor proved upon the 
assertion of Punch. But Punch’s editor calmly de- 
clared the other day that the English have a sense of humor 
“beyond all nations.” He did not say that Punch proved it; 
but Mr. Percy White, who introduced Punch’s editor, Mr. Owen 
Seaman, at a dinner of the Authors’ Club of London, asserted 
that “the humor which Punch represents is peculiarly English, 
and found nowhere else. It is so clean, so wholesome, so ami- 
able, and sometimes it is sa awfully funny.” Very fine things, 
too, were said of it and him. Punch is a journal, Mr. White 
says, “ which has more distinction and noble tradition and higher 
aims than any paper in England.” “ Punch has never mocked 
what is noble or great; meanness and false affectations have 
been the game that he has bagged.” If it were not for Punch, 
Mr. White does not know what England would do now, for “ the 
country is full of ridiculous affectations and movements and sen- 
timentalities; and but for this check, but for the whip with 
which the editor of Punch flicks it so neatly, it would be worse 
than it is.” These words are taken from The Morning Post 
(London), where also we read Mr. Seaman’s interesting analysis 
of what we might call the philosophy of British humor. He 
says: 


“There is a story whose haliowed antiquity ought to protect 
it against further exploitation, but I am tempted to repeat it, 
because it offers certain analogies to the present situation. 
There are three characters in the story, a blue-bottle and two 
Seotsmen. The story at once strikes a note of probability by 
showing the Scotsmen drinking whisky. The blue-bottle buzzes 
on the pane, otherwise profound silence reigns. This is broken 
by one of the Scotsmen trying to locate the blue-bottle with 
zoological exactitude. Says this Scotsman: ‘ Sandy, I am think- 
ing if yon fly is a birdie or a beastie.’ The other replies: ‘ Man, 
don’t spoil good whisky with religious conversation.’ I am 
tempted to ask myself and you why it is that you should spoil 
the after-effects of an excellent dinner by an academic discus- 
sion on British humor. At first I was pained at the thought 
that you proposed to temper your hospitality with a demand for 
a speech. A closer inspection shows that I am to introduce a 
debate and that others are to speak, and that is a new element 
in your hospitality. Further, I am to be permitted to choose 
the subject so that I can bring your speeches within the range 
of my comprehension. Mine is an easy task. I could make it 
easier; the best thing to do would be to say nothing at all. 
There is the humor of facts and situations, or that humor of ex- 
pression for which there is no human responsibility, as in the 
case of Irish humor; the humor of the soil finds its noblest 
utterance in the bull. Humor depends largely on contrast. 
There is a humor of form and expression which has many local 
varieties. American humor has been characterized by exagger- 
ation, the suppression of some link in the chain of argument or 
narrative, and a wealth of simile and metaphor which has been 
justly defined as the poetry of a pioneer race. English humor 
is distinguished by the quality of under-statement. It embraces 
irony in its broader and more conventional sense, together with 
the related devices of innuendo and veiled suggestion. English 
humor has its own favorite methods of literary expression. Of 
these the device of bathos or anticlimax is a popular one. The 
device of antithesis was common to serious poets of the classical 
school, such as Pope, and to their frivolous imitators, such as 
Praed. To the quality of restrained strength might be traced 
the habit of keeping the emotions in check, the enjoyment which 
an Englishman derives from the device of bathos and anticlimax. 
sNever too far committed to the higher altitude, but always 
prepared for a reaction, he finds pleasure rather than pain in 
the shock of the descent from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Then there is the close relationship of humor and pathos. In 
England there is a near kinship between laughter and tears; 
their mental relations are as close as their physical. The word 
pathos has come to imply something of that irony of fate that 
produces an emotion in which pity is tempered by a sense of 





the humor of things. It is noticeable that the pun has toa 
great extent become démodé. Another verbal device is the 
trick by which words of Latin or Greek origin are employed to 
produce a ridiculous effect of pedantry. That sort of thing is 
only feasible in languages of hybrid origin.” 


Mr. Seaman draws a distinction between “ negative and posi- 
tive humor,” which may account for the American’s failure to 
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OWEN SEAMAN, 


Who distinguishes American and English humor by calling one 
an over-statement and the other an under-statement of fact. 


see in his transatlantic cousin the qualities he so prides himself 
upon possessing. We read on: 


“There is a type of mind which is more exercised to avoid 
laughter at its own expense than to produce laughter at the ex- 
pense of others. Men whose tastes would lead them to give 
serious expression to lofty ideals are restrained by a too keen 
sense of the ridiculous; they see the pitfalls of their craft, the 
danger of banality, obviousness, bathos, and ambiguity. They 
are severe critics of themselves and contemptuous of every 
standard but the highest. The very keenness of their sense of 
the ridiculous is a bar to serious work, and they become con- 
firmed satirists. If we look back on the greatest work of our 
poets and statesmen we should find that they have not always 
been men who had a sense of humor. I have often thought that 
a lack of humor was one of the secrets of Mr. Gladstone’s great- 
ness, and I am sure that too keen a possession of it is one of 
the drawbacks to Lord Rosebery’s success. No really conscien- 
tious Liberal can afford to have a sense of humor. I have many 
Liberal friends, many of whom have a strong sense of humor. 
I leave my audience to infer what is the defect in their charac- 
ter. This corrective sense of humor is a peculiar trait of the 
Englishman. Most Englishmen spend half their lives in avoid- 
ing ridicule. An Englishman will often attempt to disarm ridi- 
cule by anticipating it. An Englishman finds matter for amuse- 
ment in the shortcomings of his own national institutions. Is 
it not, after all, a good thing that a nation should possess a very 
keen sense of humor such as, I think, the English possesses be- 
yond all nations? It is a great thing to clear the air. Humor 
is a great solvent against snobbishness and vulgarity, false 
rhetoric, hypocrisies and shams, and it is a good thing that all 
new schemes of reform shall have to pass the bar of its judg- 
ment, but it is, I fear, a constant bar to enthusiasm. There is 
a growing tendency for us to ridicule new things simply because 
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they are new things, without inquiring always into their merits. 
Many great schemes and enthusiasms have, I am quite sure, 
been checked in their early growth and scared out of existence 
in this way. Genial humor is an excellent thing, but very little 
humor deserves that epitaph. It is so hard to be purely im- 
personal, so hard only to show disrespect ‘to things like the 
equator. I think that in an ideal society there will, perhaps, 
be no place for humor. If it so largely depends on a sense of 
superiority—I do not know where humorists go to—but I do not 
think there will be much room in Heaven.” 


American humor had its spokesman and defender in a Mr. W. 





PAUL CEZANNE. 


From a portrait by the artist. 
He bore the heaviest burden of odium meted out to the Impres- 
sionists, but is now looked upon as one handing on the torch of 
inspiration to the most ultra-Moderns—the Matisse school. 


P. French, nationality unindicated, who “ illustrated American 
humor by telling a story which he had seen in an American 
newspaper.” He said: 


“The story states that one of the citizens leaving the town 
lately gave his wife a loaded revolver and helped her to practise 
so that she could deal with burglars if they arrived during his 
absence. When he had buried the dog, paid compensation for 
the neighbor’s cow, and dug the remaining bullet out of his leg, 
he said she might do the rest of the practise with the ax.” 


Another speaker was Mr. W. Emanuel, editor of Charivaria. 
His name and his speech suggest an un-English nationality. 
He said: 


“I quite agree with Mr. Seaman that one of the characteristics 
of British humor is that it is very clean. Another characteristic 
of British humor is the arrangement for allowing fools to be 
wits—the method by which a gag is given by music-hall artists 
or a premiére, such as ‘ Now we shan’t be long,’ ‘ I don’t think,’ 
‘Wait and see.’ In that way people with the least intellectual 
attainments are apt to appear as humorists. I believe that is 
peculiar to this country. At least I have met a man who has 
been traveling in Tibet, and’ he tells me there is nothing of the 
sort there. Mr. Seaman thinks there is a tremendously ad- 
vanced appreciation of humor in this country. I think that is 
so, but I think we generally have to ring the bell before we 
make a joke. Not so long ago I had an interview with the edi- 
tor of a magazine. After a whileI rose and said to the editor: 
‘I must not detain a busy man.’ The editor said: ‘ That’s all 
right,’ but I said, ‘I was not referring to you.’ I left the edi- 
tor thinking. The man with the largest sense of humor I 
ever struck was an Englishman—a dentist. I went to him after 
suffering long with the toothache. I refused to have gas, and 
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the dentist pulled out a tooth, leaving me writhing in. pain, ang 
took the tooth to the window, where he laughed heartily. I 
groaned, ‘ What’s the joke?’ ‘ Wrong tooth,’ said the dentist. 
Regarding the output of British humor in the present day, | 
certainly think, judging from Punch, starting from the second 
page, that if the Germans ever do take this country we shall 
able to make better jokes about it than they.” 


be 





THE IMPRESSIONIST MOST HATED 


HE LATEST art movement in Paris, led by Henri 
Matisse, seems to be pursuing its astonishing course 


quite free of critical outcry. The reason for this in). 


munity may perhaps be suggested in Theodore Duret’s book «1 


“Manet and the Impressionists. ” The case of thei impression- 
ist school, he says, “in which withering scorn yielded place to 
admiration, has put criticism on its guard.” The right-about- 
face which criticism has taken in respect to the Impressionists 
“ought to prevent the recurrence of asimilar outburst of indiy- 
nation against the innovators and independents whom time 
may yet bring forth,” observes Mr. Duret. If the Matisse 
school, treated in our issue of February 12, were not so ex- 
tremely a manifestation of to-day it would doubtless be cited 
as a case where the critical arrows had been turned aside by 
the shield of the Impressionists. It is Paul Cézanne who is said 
to have passed on the torch to the new Matisse school, and of 
all the Impressionists, says Mr. Duret, “ he was by far the most 
bitterly denounced, and consequently in their treatment of him 
the Philistines have most cause for repentance.” In him, so the 
writer pursues,“ originality and individuality of a unique order 
impinged, with greater violence than they had ever done before, 
upon the current, universally accepted formulas of the facile 
art of the time.” This is how it came about: 


“ The distinctive and isolated nature of Cézanne’s art was due, 
first of all, to the circumstance that he had never received a 
regular course of training in any of the ateliers of the famous 
painters of the day, where young artists were taught to produce 
works according to the current formula of the time. Hence his 
style appeared unusual and the characteristics of his work dis- 
concerting. The Parisian ateliers have succeeded in turning 
out an incalculable number of painters, who work according to 
such safe rules that their productions may be said to be im- 
peccable. Hundreds of them exhibit in the salons every year, 
drawing their outlines and coloring their surfaces with fault- 
less precision. Their exhibits contain nothing to which excep- 
tion may be taken; they discover no omissions. But all these 
artists are exactly alike; they have the same handling, the 
same technic. In the end their works simply arouse the disgust 
of those who look for originality and invention in art. With 
their mechanical correctness, however, they offer a general 
regularity of drawing, an adequate presentment of form, which 
have imposed upon the eye to such an extent that everything 
which differs from them appears to the untrained public to be 
badly drawn and badly painted. Now Cézanne, by his unique 
and very pronounced style, gave a violent shock to the usually 
commonplace public taste. He was before all things a painter; 
his drawing had none of the rigidity of lines and contours which 
was to be found in the works of other artists. His method was 
peculiar to himself; he applied touches to the canvas, first, side 
by side; then one upon the other. In certain cases it may even 
be said that he plastered his picture. For those who had eyes 
to see, the different planes, the contours, the modeling, disen- 
gaged themselves from the juxtaposition and superposition of 
touches of color, but for others they remained confused in a 
uniform mixture of color. Cézanne was before everything else 
a painter, in the proper sense of the word, and before every- 
thing else he endeavored to obtain strength of color and quality 
of paint. Hence, however, in the opinion of those who only 
understand drawing under the form of an arrangement of fixt 
and precise lines, he did not draw at all. For those who de- 
mand that a picture shall present a historical or anecdotal sub- 
ject, his pictures, which presented nothing of the kind, were 
simply not pictures at all. To those who desiderate surfaces 
uniformly worked over, his execution, which in some places left 











the canvas bare and in others loaded it with paint, appeared 
to be that of an incompetent bungler. His method of jux- 
taposing or superimposing uniform touches of color,. in order 
to obtain great density, seemed to be coarse, barbaric, 
monstrous. 

“ Cézanne’s works, however, reveal one peculiarity of a very 
high order of merit; but it is precisely a quality of that kind 
which not only the general public, but also people of literary 
culture, and even the mass of artists themselves, can not at 
once either understand or appreciate, because they can not at 
once grasp its signifieance—it is the value of the pigment in 
and for itself, the strength and harmony of the color. Now 
Cézanne’s pictures offer a range of color of great intensity and 
of extreme luminosity. From this the picture derives a strength 
independent of the subject; so much so that a still life, a few 
apples, and a napkin on a table, assume a kind of grandeur, in 
the same degree as a human head or a landscape with sea. 
This quality of the painting in itself, however, in which Cé- 
zanne’s superiority lies, was beyond the reach of those who 
beheld his works; on the other hand, those features which 
appeared to them to be little less than monstrous forced 
themselves painfully upon their vision. For this reason his 
work seemed to them to. merit only laughter, sarcasm, and 
abuse; and of this expression of their opinion they were 
extremely lavish.” 


Cézanne, we are told, regarded the scorn of which he was the 
object with much philosophy. “The idea of modifying his style 
in any particular, in order to accommodate himself to the aver- 
age taste, never occurred to him for a single moment.” For 
twenty years the public remained “ either ignorant or contemp- 
tuous of him ”; then a few artists and connoisseurs became out- 
spoken in their admiration. But as late as 1902 the Beaux-Arts 
refused to decorate him, for by them he was still regarded 
as an anarchist. The most remarkable fact of his life, says 
Mr. Duret, was “the astonishing contrast which existed be- 
tween the popular estimation of.the man and his true char- 
acter.” Thus: 


“The man whose art was denounced as that of a Communard 
and an anarchist was in reality a rich bourgeois, conservative, 
catholic, who never suspected that any one would take him for 
a revolutionary, who devoted all his time to his work, who led 
the most regular life, and was worthy of all esteem.” 


He died at Aix on September 22, 1906. 





LANDSCAPE. 


By Cézanne. 


This artist, ‘‘ by his unique and very pronounced style, gave a violent shock to the usually 
commonplace public taste, and was denounced as an anarchist.” 
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IRISH “AS SHE IS SPOKE” 


ESIDES THE GAELIC, which is spoken in some parts 
B of Ireland, the people of that isle speak another tongue 
which is believed to be English. This, however, is a 
fallacy, declares a writer in the London Times. It might be 
called * a fabric built by Irish architects with English bricks,” 
but it is “ quite unlike anything of English construction.” It is 





STILL LIFE. 


Where Cézanne shows ‘‘ none of the rigidity of lines and contours 
which is to be found in the works of cther artists.” 


“something more than a dialect,” the writer goes on, “ more 
than an affair of pidgin-English, bad spelling, provincialisms, 
and preposterous grammar; it is a tongue, pliant and subtle, 
expressing with every breath the mind of its makers.” We 
read on: 


“ When at its richest, in the mouths of the older peasants, it 
owes most to Shakespearian England—not in amount, but in 
quality. These old, quiet people, fading now from us like twi- 

light, with their hearts full of undisturbed im- 
“} pressions, and their memories clear and warm like 
mellowed engravings, still use some of the English 
that came to Ireland with Spenser, with Raleigh, 
with the Cromwellians, the men who spoke the 
speech of John Bunyan, who came, as Macaulay 
has said, with the praises of God in their mouths 
and a two-edged sword: in their hands. 

“In the centuries that followed the Restoration, 
the ‘ Plantations’ and the ‘Settlements’ from 
England ceased, and Ireland slowly assimilated 
all. Gentlemen and peasants began to speak the 
same language, borrowing one from the other; 
the talk of the men of quality, bred in the classic 
tradition, enriched the vocabulary of the peasants, 
while the country gentlemen, themselves Irish 
speakers, absorbed into their English speech some- 
thing of the vigor and passion, the profuse im- 
agery and wilful exaggeration that are inherent 
in the Gael. Nowadays the talk that comes into 
Ireland from England, with its commercial slang, 
its facetious under-statement, its cockney assur- 
ance, can not be said to enrich the Anglo-Irish 
vocabulary ; yet more direful are the contributions 
from America. To-day that nauseating term, ‘the 
Boss,’ is glibly used by the country people of the 
West; deep among the hills of Connaught, girls 
who have earned their dowries in New York fac- 
tories and Philadelphia hotels guess and calculate 
and drawl and mew through their noses, to their 
own high satisfaction and to the respectful admi- 
ration of their relatives. Yet Anglo-Irish remains 


to us a medium for poets and story-tellers that is 
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searcely to be surpassed, a treasury of idiom and simile meet 
for the service of literature.” 


The- spirit of the language is guarded by many dragons. The 
cultivated Irishman insists that writers have all been worsted 
in their encounters with these dragons, and have been forced 
“to construct from their inner consciousness the vision that was 
denied to them.” Such great wrestlers as these own more or 
less discomfiture : 


“ Shakespeare yielded once, and but momentarily, to the temp- 
tation; and it is impossible 
to say that he came out of it 
well. Even in his day there 
was a convention for an 
Irishman; and recognizing it 
as such, he abandoned Cap- 
tain Macmorris with all 
decent speed. But the con- 
vention lived on, and devel- 
oped into that overblown 
blossom of English humor, 
the stage Irishman. Thack- 
eray knew something of the 
matter, yet Captain Mac- 
morris and Captain Costigan 
are brothers in more than 
arms; Mr. Kipling under- 
stands much, but Private 
Mulvaney is of their com- 
pany. They may bluster, 
weep, rollick, and make love; 
like ‘ Mr. Dooley’ of Chica- 
go, their argument may be 
excellent, the interest of 
their stories indisputable; 
it is of no avail, their speech 
bewrayeth them, they are of 
the far-flung family of the 
stage Irish. But as a very 
young English curate said, 
addressing a large London 
congregation, ‘Dear people, 
we must not be too hard on 
the Apostles!’ ” 


An Irishman, Dr. P. W. Joyce, has, in a recent book, given an 
account of the “ English as We Speak it in Ireland.” It might 
well have been called “ Heard at the Cross Roads,” says the 
Times writer we are quoting. How Dr. Joyce has gleaned for 
the book we are told in. this phrase: 


L 
PROF. WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, 


Who thinks it singular that the nose, 
of all the features, should be treated 
with disdain by writers of poetry. 


“ His harvest is reaped, as is but natural, among the peasants 
and the poor people of the towns; each upward step in the social 
scale is a step farther from the Irish language and its enormous 
influences. Here and there he touches, but not perhaps with so 
certain a hand, the delicate task of differentiating between the 
formulas, shibboleths, and phrases of the upper social grades. 
We respectfully differ from him when he states that ‘ I am after 
finishing my work ’—‘ I am after my dinner ’—are expressions 
‘ universal in Ireland among the higher and educated classes’; 
or that ‘ Sure I did that an hour ago,’ ‘ Sure you won’t forget,’ 
are ‘ heard perpetually among gentle and simple.’ ‘I bought an 
umbrella the way I wouldn’t get wet’ and ‘I d’no is John come 
home yet’ are also expressions with a grade of their own, and 
can not be classed, as they are by Dr. Joyce, as ‘often used by 
educated people.’ Some exacter term is needed here. Educa- 
tion can belong to all grades, and education is only a rudiment 
of culture. It is old-established culture and social usage that 
decide upon these matters; and, for one reason or another, cer- 
tain expressions have ceased to be current among the upper 
classes, while they remain suspended in the next grade or two. 
It was just here that Thackeray, in his desire for local color, 
went wrong. Lever, working with a full and slovenly brush, 
washed in his local color without an effort. He made his heroes 
talk like gentlemen; it was not necessary for him to rely upon 
provincialisms to show that they were Irishmen too. In the 
speech of the upper-class man or woman what is crudely called 
the ‘Irish brogue ’ is rarely present in its strength, yet their 
talk is full of the vivid quality that is theirs, partly by heritage, 
partly by intimacy with the people who were till almost yester- 
day their tenants.” 
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DISDAIN OF THE NOSE IN POETRY 


We: IS IT that writers have pretty generally 
turned up their noses at “the nose in song”? The 
eye, the ear, taste, touch—these all appear quite 
frankly in poetry and are not ashamed. This query is put by 
Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson in a recent volume of essays 
called “ The Good of Life.” To be sure there are a few instances 
where the nose has intruded itself without offense. Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, even Tennyson, tho sparingly, granted its recog- 
nition in the fastidious realm of poetry. Rostand, of course, 
made it the point about which the whole drama of “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” turns. Still the instances are so infrequent as to be 
noticeable, and an anthology of “nose” allusions in poetry, the 
Chicago professor thinks, would furnish some English-speaking 
German a chance for immortality, should he feel moved to de- 
vote to its compilation some of the patiently studious days for 
which he isfamous. Professor Wilkinson lingers for a moment 
over the puzzle of the nose’s literary degradation: 


“It is not because the sensation or perception of which the 
nose is the organ refuses to be sung. On the contrary, sweet 
scents are as poetical as sweet sights or sweet sounds. Fra- 
grance is as much at home with the poet as is music, or the 
beauty of the eye. Why—I repeat my question—is that con- 
spicuous feature of the face, through which grateful smells steal 
into the sensorium, and there awaken emotions that utter them- 
selves naturally in song—why is that organ not deemed fit com- 
pany for the eye and the ear, to be named equally with them in 


“The word ‘ nose ’ is not an ill-sounding word. 
canorous swell and prolongation in pronouncing. It has unex- 
ceptional rimes. What are the associations that render it hope- 
lessly plebeian in the patrician view of poetry? The nose is as 
good a mark, as any feature on the face, of high blood. The 
nose, in fact, is the very elect feature of all for expressing 
aristocratic emotions. Do we not turn up our noses, pray, when 
we wish to gesticulate our disdain? The nose is as supercilious 
as the eyebrow, for all that we derive our adjective ‘ supercili- 
ous’ from the proud Roman name for that latter feature.” 


It is capable of 


Professor Wilkinson tells of this experiment he once made to 
test the power of inspiration possest by the tabooed word: 


“I once ventured, in a cultivated company, to broach the pres- 
ent topic. I offered a prize to an ingenious lady there, whom I 
knew to be deft with the poet’s pen, for a poem or stanza, 
which should contain the word ‘ nose,’ so introduced as not to 
have the effect of bringing down the tone of the verse to the 
level of prose, or below it. The condition was that the word 
itself, no synonym, no periphrasis, no mere allusion, but n-o-s-e 
outright, should appear personally, and answer roll-call with its 
own proper voice. The result was promptly submitted in the 
following stanza, to be conceived of as belonging to some ‘ pas- 
sionate ballad gallant and gay,’ not here fully presented: 

“Oh, had you but seen the fair Geraldine, 
As she turned to the Lord of Montrose; 
As pale as a lily, as proud as a queen, 
As fragile and fair as a rose— 


Had you seen but the curl of her ex quisite lip, 
And the scorn in her exquisite nose ! 


“The reader will certainly applaud the grace and spirit of the 
improvization, whatever may be his verdict as to the success of 
the undertaking in its chief objective point.” 

Tennyson, we are told, has three times put “nose” into his 
verse. One of these, in “Gareth and Lynette,” presents the 
word in these descriptive lines: 


. and lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower. 


Milton “ condescends ” to “ nostril,” but never to “nose.” If 
Byron ever did, the Professor thinks it will be found in “ Don 
Juan,” “ or other wantoning revels of his Muse.” “ Shakespeare, 
of course, extends his universal hospitality to ‘nose’”; and 
Chaucer wrote, “ with the most charming recklessness ” : 


Full wel she sang the service divine 
Entuned in hire nose ful swetely. 
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A Shield of Strength 


For the Nervous 


Our delicately organized nervous system 
was never intended to combat the intense 
activities of. modern life—the hurry and 
worry—the strain and drain to which we 
daily subject it. 


Nerve disorders are almost universal. Sleep- 
lessness—loss of appetite—indigestion—weari- 
ness——extreme fatigue, etc., are all due to ner- 
vous conditions.. You need the shield of strength 
oe nervous breakdown that Sanatogen pro- 
vides. 


It renews the vigor—repairs the wear—re-estab- 
lishes the normal. And all in Nature’s own way 
—not a lash to jaded nerves but an up-builder 
and re-energizer. 


Sanatogen combines Albumen— Nature’s tissue 
food—with Sodium Glycero-phosphate—the 
most wonderful brain and nerve revitalizer 
known. It is easily assimilated and provides just 
the health-giving, strength-supplying elements 
your nerves and body need. It is a fine, white 
powder, readily soluble in water, chocolate, 
milk, etc. 


Write for Dr. Saleeby’s Book 


“The Will To Do” is this internationally famed phy- 
sician-author’s lates: contribution to medical litera- 
ture. Dr. Saleeby has the knack of imparting most 
valuable advice in such a manner that it makes 
pleasant reading ii is no exception 
to his readable style. It lays down some new rules in 
health and hygiene and graphically explains the re- 
lation between the nervous system and our every- 
day — A copy mailed with our compliments upon 
reques' 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes 
$1, $1.90 and $3.60 


Get it from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, write 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
Union Square, New York 


George Ade 
The humorist, says: 

“*T have given Sanatogen 
a trial and I am convinced 
of its merits.” 


Emerson Hough 
The well-known writer, says: 
““We had with us this 
spring as a guest a lady who 
was convalescent after a 
surgical operation and it oc- 
curred to me that she might 
be benefited by the use of Sa- 
natogen. I am very glad to 
say that our surmise seemed 
well founded and that the 
patient steadily improved, 
so that she is well recovered 
from what bid fair to be a 
complete nervous break- 
down.” 


Very Rev. William Theodorus 
Capers 
Dean, Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Lexington, Ky., says: 
“I feel constrained to 
write you and say that Sa- 
natogen has done everything 
for my wife. I have found 
this preparation restores a 
normal appetite and gives 
vitality to the nervous 
system.’’ 


Channing Pollock 
The well-known playwright, 
Says: 

“*Following the production 
of ‘Such a Little Queen’ I 
suffered an unusually severe 
case of brain fag. The very 
thought of writing became 
distasteful, concentration 
was impossible. I began 
taking Sanatogen and, within 
a month, found myself as 
clear minded, as ambitious 
and as full of energy as ever 
before.” 


Geo. M. Cohan 
The playwright, song writer, 
actor, manager, etc., says: 
‘Recovering from a seri- 
ous illness I didn’t seem to 
be able to gather strerigth in 
spite of the most carefu | at- 
tention to diet. My physi- 
cian then ordered Sanatogen 
and this remedy soon mended 
matters. I gained strength 
and energy very quickly and 
its tonic effect upon my ner- 
vous system was quite ex- 
traordinary.’’ 


Box of Sanatogen in original wrapper as 
it should come to you from your druggist. 
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Because of Our Belief in “Staudavd” sanitary plumbing fix-| 


tures, a belief, backed up by our knowledge of their quality 
and dependability, their sanitary excellence and beauty, we 
protect the purchaser with a positive guarantee, which is 
not alone an assurance of quality but of long life and service. 


know this guarantee—that you should 

protect your home with it—by making 
sure that every fixture which goes into your 
bath room, kitchen or laundry bears it. That 
does not mean fixtures which ae said ‘to be 
“Standard” but which do not be'r the guar- 
antee label. If the guarantee label is not on 
the fixture it is not a “Stawdard” guaranteed 
fixture, but an unworthy substitute posing as 
the genuine. : 
“Steadard” guaranteed fixtwes cost no more to 
install than others—the difference in purchase 
price is very small—but they carry the assur- 
ance that, once installed, they will give a life- 
time of service and that they will not have to 
be thrown out because of unnoticed imper- 
fections when first bought. 


[: is important to you that you should 













































































There are two classes of “Standard” Guar- 
anteed Baths—the Green and Gold Label Bath 
and the Red and Black Label Bath. 


The Green and Gold Label Bath is triple en- 
ameled. It is guaranteed for five years. The 
Red and Black Label Bath is double enameled. 
It is guaranteed for two years. 


If you would avoid dissatisfaction and ex- 
pense, install a guaranteed fixture, either the 
Green and Gold Label Bath, or the Red 
and Black Label Bath, according to the price 
you wish to pay. 

Guard against substitutes trading on our name 
and reputation. They must have the “Staudard” 
guarantee label to be genuine. All fixtures 
purporting to be of our make are spurious 
unless they bear our label. 








Our Book, ‘‘ Modern ideas ”’ is a great help 
in the planning of a bathroom. Many model 


rooms are shown—with floor space required— 
costing from $78.00 to $600.00 (complete). 
Sent free for six cents postage 

Dept. 35 - Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Showrooms and Branch Offices 
New York : 35-37 West 31st Street 
Chicago : 415 Ashland Block 
Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut Street 
Toronto, Can.: 5 Richmond Street, E, 
Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Avenue 
St. Louis : 100-102 N. Fourth Street 
NewUrleans: Cor. Baronneand St. Joseph Sts. 
“sontreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Building 
Boston: Hancock Building 
Louisville, 319-323 W. Main Street 
Cleveland : 643-652 Huron Road, S. E. 
London, E. C.: 55 Holborn Viaduct 
souston, ‘ex.; Preston and Smith Streets 

































unsanitary. 
thoroughly. 





Lathers Better than Your Old 
ized in hard rubber—can’t pull out. 
Beard Better 


Massages the Face While Lathering 
improves complexion; banishes skin troubles. 





fort. Your barber (and 
strates this by rudding in the lather 
i But no h 


The Luxury Lather Brush has 150 Ta 
Rubber Fingers, which work the lather into the beard far more effect- 
ively, because their ' > 

the hairs. They get the lather right down into the beard where the razor 
cuts. This saves the razor; makes certain a clean, comfortable shave; 
saves time; doesn’t wet fingers. 
Use with shaving stick, powder, cream or mug. 


LUXURY Lather Brush 


Brush: Made of choicest French Bristles and PURE Badger Hair ~ulcan- 
Handle at right angles, i 


150 Round Red Rubber Fingers 


Beat Your 
-Own 


You must soften your 

beard to shave with com- 
‘ou have imitated him) demon- 
ITH HIS FINGERS—mussy. often 
uman fingers can soften the beard quickly, neatly or 


ring Little Round Red 





little tapering ends penetrate detween and 


Can hang it up. 


Softens the than Your Hand: Rubber fingers of best refined Para, soft as velvet. Sortens the 
most wiry beard, but cannot irritate the tenderest skin. 


: Pleasant and sure in its invigorating, skin-strengthening benefits; 
Stops ingrowing ork 


BOOK—“ Well Lathered is Half Shaved” —-FREE 


If your dealer hasn’t the LUXURY, send his name and $3.00 and we will mail one prepaid. Test it 
a month: then if you are willing to part with it return the brush and we will refund price. 


LUXURY SALES COMPANY, 384 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 


Write us. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


T isan odd jealousy, but the poet finds 

himself not near enough to his 0}, ject, 
The pine-tree, the river, the banks of flowers 
before him do not seem to be nature. Nature 
is still elsewhere. - This or this is but oui-\irt 
and a far-off reflection and echo of the trivniph 
that has passed by and is now at its glancing 
splendor and heyday, perchance in the neigh- 
boring fields, or, if you stand in the field, 
then in the adjacent woods. The present 
object shall give this sense of stillness that 
follows a pageant which has just gone hy.” 
The same idea that is contained in this pass:.ve 
from Emerson has been caught by Anita 
Fitch and crystallized into the following ver-es 
in McClure’s: 


The Mocking Shepherds 


By ANITA FircH, 


O Shepherd Morning, tell me, 
What joy is mine to-day ? 


The one beyond the milk-white field, 
The farthest field away. 


O Shepherd Noontime, tell me, 
Is joying anywhere ? 


’Tis gossip that the pool o’dreams 
Hath drowned a joying fair. 


O Shepherd Evening, tell me, 
Where lies my life’s sweet thing ? 


Where leads the road unto thy cot ? 
Behind thy wandering. 


The restrained and beautiful sonnet that 
we print below was published in The Atlantic 
Monthly. In polish and refinement of phrase 
it resembles the best work of Henry van 
Dyke. 


Survival 
By FLorence EARLE COoaTEs 


The knell that dooms the voiceless and obscure 
Stills Memnon’s music with its ghostly chime; 

Strength is as weakness in the clasp of Time. 
And for the things that were there is no cure. 


The vineyard with its fair investiture, 
The mountain summit with its hoary rime, 
The throne of Cesar, Cheops’ tomb sublime, 
Alike decay, and only dreams endure. 


Dreams for Assyria her worship won, 
And India is hallowed by her dreams; 
The Sphinx with deathless visage views the race 


That like the lotus of a summer seems, 
And, rudderless, immortally sails on 
The wingéd Victory of Samothrace. 


We find, in The Smart Set, this gracious 
and graceful welcome to May. 


The May 
By Atoysius CoLuL 


A maiden wild, of witching beauty rare, 
She wooed me in a field of sun. She blew 
Red blossoms on my lips, and softly drew 
My face into a mist of golden hair. 
The gods of song a moment fluttered there— 
The butterflies of music. Robins knew 
No sweeter harps; the violet and the rue 
Were bubbles from her singing heart laid bare. 
She caught my hands with kisses to her lips, 
And warmed them to her breast, whereon a rose 
In rival.dreams of love adoring lay; 
Whereat, as some, befreighted bee that slips 
Into the fairest lily heart that blows, 
I sank content into the lap of May! 





Relieves Headache 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Relieves headache and nervousness caused by im- 





paired digestion, wakefulness or overwork. 
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¢ PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


‘ENGLAND'S “SAILOR KING ” 


T has been said that King George V. 
would rather command a battleship or 
collect postage-stamps than reign over a 
nation. His connection with the Navy has 
been one of the few interesting features in a 
somewhat colorless existence, and is largely 
responsible for that measure of popularity 
whieh he enjoys. Of the many, sketches of 
this somewhat mysterious royal personage 
that have recently appeared in the press, 
the New York Sun praises as “the most. in- 
telligent and interesting” the following 
from the pen of Mr. Curtis Brown, London 
correspondent of the Springfield Republican: 


To begin with, George V. will be the first 
English monarch since. the Stuart days of 
whom it will be possible to say that he is 
wholly and indisputably English. Even his 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, spoke English 
with a German accent, altho she was in- 
tensely English in sentiment. The pro- 
German inclinations of the first. four Georges 
were notorious, and most of them could hardly 
understand the language of the country over 
which they had been called to rule... 
George speaks no language but English. 
He had the usual drilling at school in the 
European tongues, of course, but so soon 
as his formal education was finished he 
promptly forgot all about them, declaring 
emphatically that English was quite good 
enough for all his wants. He dpesn’t like 
foreigners, and in fact one of his father’s 
chief trials lay in persuading him to be 
ordinarily civil to diplomats and distin- 
guished visitors whom it was his duty as heir 
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appetite suggests 
something good— 
when health dictates 
something nourish- 
ing — when bodily 
strength demands 
something sustaining 
— in short, when 
youre hungry. 


- Uneeda 
- Biscuit 
BE otc scan 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





FRESH AT NIGHT 
If One Uses the Right Kind of Food. 





If by proper selection of food one can feel 
strong and fresh at the end of a day’s work, 
it is worth while to know the kind of food 
that will produce this result. 

A school teacher out in Kans. says in 
this connection : 

‘“‘T commenced the use of Grape-Nuts food 
five months ago. At that time my health 
was so poor that I thought I would have to 
ay up my work altogether. I was rapidly 

osing in weight, had little appetite, was 
nervous and sleepless, and experienced, 


] t tantl feeli f exh ion, 

fee OLAMONDS ON CRED 
ts ; te to gi i : 

regulte then T determined to give particular | Ti. (7 fo Of « B= SYSTEM 





thi f the i i ws ; 
for rebuilding the bran and nerves.” | Gifts for the June Bride t,'vaiiire, or'Biamena et, Warck 
‘‘] commenced using Grape-Nuts and present to ‘ vibe fetches and Ar ewelry. Select any article you would like to own or 


have since made a constant and rapid im- 
provement in health, in spite of the fact that 
all this time I have been en in the 
most strenuous and exacting work. 

‘“‘T have gained twelve pounds in weight 
and have a appetite, my nerves are 
steady and I sleep sound. have such 
strength and reserve force that I feel almost 
as strong and fresh at the close of a day’s 
work as at the beginning. ? 

“‘ Before using Grape-Nuts I was troubled 
much with weak eyes but as my vitality in- 
creased the eyes became stronger. 


a one. It on satisfactory in every way, one-fifth 
ana | open ae ee Aaa ae rite for free copy at APE PRS RAR 
‘to 98 State St., Chicago, il.—Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. | Write today. 


A Flying Start 


In the Poultry Raising Business 


Eggs right—birds right; birds right—profits right. There is the real 
secret of successful poultry raising. 

Our one business is the raising of fine poultry—the celebrated RANCOCAS 
White Leghorns—hens that lay and birds that pay. Ours is the largest poultry 
farm in the world—125 acres—22,000 birds. We sell you the eggs of these profit- 





eo. Dept. «41, 





eas) 3 , bringing birds and guarantee 90 per cent fertility. By ordering these eggs 

“T never heard of food as nutritious and Pe (GUL@s bem you cut out all risk and loss at the start. We have spent a fortune perfecting 

economical as Grape-Nuts.”’ ~o-C the RANCOCAS strain which is famous everywhere. Or, you can order our 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to i -G GS -old chix. Shipments from 25 upwards. No ag eggs sold for hatching. 

y <1) 99 ¢ CCT 9 e.: 99 . Rancocas breeders will make money for you. ehelp our customers. 
Vellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason. HIGHESI Write for prices, etc. 


E abov = INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES CO. 
nee pouting i Kotte es FE i, T % J. M. FOSTER, President, Box 165, Brown’s Mills, in-the-Pines, N. J. 
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Welch S 


Crape pe ee 


EWARE of grape 
juice that has been 
heavily sweetened. Sugar 
has been put in to cover 
up the taste of inferior 
grapes, and is really a 
dilution, as syrup costs 
less than grape juice. 
Welch’s Grape Juice is 
nothing but the juice of 
the grape, bottled while 
fresh, thoroughly steril- 
ized by heatand hermetic- 
ally sealed. Itcomesto you 
in bottles just as it came 
to us in the grapes. Add 
water or sugar to Welch’s 
if you prefer it that way. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send 
$3.00 for trial dozen pints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. Sample 30z. bottle b 

mail, ro cents. Booklet of forty Selicions 
ways of using Welch’s Grape Juice, free. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


apparent to the throne to meet. 
should I see the brutes?” he is reported to 
have asked recently when a number of dis- 
tinguished European statesmen were visiting 
London and he was called on to receive them. 
The King explained that it was necessary for 
him to be civil, and he acquiesced and was 
formally polite, but he hurried through the 
ceremony as quickly as possible. 


King George detests cards and hardly can 
be persuaded to take a hand when he is stay- 
ing at a country house. He cares nothing for 
racing, for which his father had a passion, 
and he cares even less for entertaining, 
while his father’s love for surrounding him- 
self with clever people made his court the 
most brilliant in Europe. He also, we are 
told, detests foreign politics and high diplo- 
macy, but is thoroughly posted on home and 
colonial affairs. This was shown when the 
South African generals visited London after 
the Boer War. King Edward “could not 
forget that these men had been in rebellion 
against him, and while his exquisite tact 
enabled him to be polite to them he had no 
desire to lionize them.” 


the men from the veldt by his intimate.knowl- 
edge of all that had happened in South 
Africa since the white man first settled there.” 
Mr. Brown continues: 


speedy reconciliation of the Boers to their 
defeat and their loyal acceptance of British 
rule. . . .-The thoroughness with which the 
Prince had made himself master of South 
African problems is typical of all his work. 
Every now and again he makes a speech at 
some public function that surprizes every 
one by its grasp on the subject treated. Such 
a one was his famous “ Wake Up, England” 
speech, delivered at a Guildhall banquet a 
few years ago, when he tried to arouse the 
country to a sense of how it was being dis- 
tanced in the race for the world’s commerce 
by the younger nations, including the United 


To this day George has remained the bluff 
sailor and his virtues and shortcomings are 
those of the man who follows the sea. 

An excellent story of his modesty refers 
to the time when he was a young officer on 
a warship which put in at Nova Scotia to coal 
A prominent American politician was at 
Halifax when the vessel entered the port, 
and in hope of seeing the young Prince he 
obtained permission to inspect the ship. 


SZ in ONE zor =P 


FoR lawn, porch, roof, 
picnics, outings, 
camping. No ropes or 
stakes. Set up in § 
minutes. Stands 
rigid and yet easily 
moved or carried. 
Folds in a roll 
and weighs but $0 
pounds. Couch 
stands 16 inches from 
ground, 


Get Health—Keep Health 
Sleep, play, lounge gut of 
doors ‘with thi = Re Crete Tent-Couch. Our in- 
teresting 20 page booklet gives many health sugges- 
tions. Beautifully illustrat Shows muny uses and 
gives prices. ailed free. 
CORONA MFG. CO. 
15 Western Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“ Why 





The then Prince of 
Wales “stept into the breach and surprized | 


I am told that there can be no doubt that | 
the Prince’s genuine affability to the former | 


enemies of his country had a jot to do with the 


AULONMWEE 


ASK any user of Kleanwell 
why he pre- 
fers them, and he wi 


answer 
"Because the bristles don't 
come out in my mouth." 

" Because I can get a Klean- 
well shape that suits me." 

"I always get a clean, un- 
handled brush because the 
Kleanwell is 

SOLD IN A SEALED BOX*® 


The Brisco-Kleanwell seal on the 
box and the name well on 
the brush, guarantee the genuine. 
For sale : 


SEND 4c for Dolly’s Kleanwell, 
a miniature tooth brush 


BRC 
HIS SEAL MEANS AN UNHANDLED BR 
° ALEANWEL 


Brisco 


SHES ARE 
FST FOR 


preter Hair Brushes are 
made in every style and 
shape for men, women and 
children. You can’t get a 
better brush. Though the 
a varies with the style of 
rush and bristle, the same 
high quality is in all. 
The name BRISCO 
is on each brush 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO. 
84-66 Chambers St., New York 





THE ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


Washes whee or Auto Perfectly 


Price $2.00. Easily attached 
to hose. Won't scratch varnish. No splashing 
of water. Dry hands. Dry clothes. For a lim- 
ited time $2.00. Express prepaid. Booklet free. 


133 Main Street, East, Rochester NW. Y. 


Valuable Colonial Pictures 


reproduced in colors. Each one represents bits of 
Colonial history. Painted from the old original prints 
by the leading artist on such subjects. Twelve to the 
set—11 x 14 inches each. $2.00 per set. Send 4 cents 
for set in ture and lete history of each. 


THE ROBERT SMITH CO. 

















25th and Poplar Sts. Philadelphia. 








Tricycles for baa 
= Chairs for 
A Invalids 


sent on request. Write for it today. 
WORTHINGTON CO., 300 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 
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Coaling was in progress when he came on 
board, and the captain, who was busy, turned 
him over to a young officer, who showed him 
all over the ship. 
grimed with coal dust and his uniform 
showed that he had been called from super- 
intending the trimming of the bunkers to act 
as host to the visitor. The American ques- 
tioned him about the Prince. 

“Tsn’t he to be seen to-day?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid his features won’t be visible,” 
was the reply. 

“Oh, I suppose you keep him wrapt up in 
cotton wool when a job like this is on,” said 
the American, but the young officer only 
laughed good-naturedly. 

Finally, when he had been shown every- 
_hing there was to see, the American went to 
say good-by to the captain, who asked him 
if he had seen all he wanted. 

“Well, the fact is, I haven’t seen the man 
I wanted most to see, the Prince.” 

“The Prince!” said the captain. ‘“ Why, 
man, you have been with him for the last 
two hours.” 

“Was that the Prince?” the American 
shouted. ‘ Well, captain, you just give him 
my compliments and tell him that I have 
gone ashore to kick myself.’’ 

On the domestic side he is all that could be 
desired by the most home-loving Englishman. 
... “In fact,” said my informant at court, 
‘all that we can complain of is that the Prince 
js too domestic for a man in his position. He 
never is seen at the clubs and seldom at the 
theater or the opera. His idea of a pleasant 
evening is to sit at home by the fire, with a 
book, while his wife sits at his side with her 
knitting. He cares for nothing in the. way of 
amusement or sport, as it generally is under- 
stood, except. for shooting, and he has a 
perfect passion for that. But even shooting 
won’t induce him to accept an invitation from 
any of the new nobility or the others of whom 
the King [Edward] is so fond. It is a safe 
prediction that his court will be a much 
quieter one than his father’s, but the names 
of those about it will be much more familiar 
to those who have studied English history. 

“He is not likely to have the personal 
popularity of his father, for the reason that 
he has not the King’s wonderful memory for 
names and faces and incidents. King Edward 
never forgets a name or a face, and years after 
he has met a man he can recall the cireum- 
stances perfectly. He also is very thoughtful 
in remembering anniversaries and the like 
and in sending kindly messages. The Prince 
is just as kind, but he simply doesn’t under- 
stand how a message from him can give 
pleasure to any one, and on occasions when it 
is absolutely necessary that he should send 
one he has to be urged to do so. He is 
terribly conscientious, and once he realizes 
that it is his duty to extend these formal 
courtesies he will be most punctilious, but his 
actions of this kind never will have the gen- 
uine spontaneity of his father’s.” ...... 

In conclusion it is my duty to refute a 
slander which has gained currency in England 
and America. It is that he drinks to excess. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Perhaps when he was a young sailor he may 
have joined some of his messmates in a spree 
and have taken too much grog, but for years 
he has been the most temperate of men. 
He is no connoisseur of wines like his father 
and he seldom takes anything more to drink 
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THE COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Station 105-A, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Licensed under Selden Patent 
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MULLINS STEEL BOATS 4h Fasiest 
' AND FASTEST 
They KEEP AFLOAT in the heaviest weather because the hull is made of pressed steel plates with 
air compartments like a lifeboat. They KEEP AHEAD of all other boats of equal H. P. because 
the smooth steel hull offers little resistance to the water, and they are equipped with the new 
Mullins Enginethat is absolutely reliable under all conditions. Can’t backfire; willnot stall at any 
speed. Starts andrunslike an automobile engine. Every Mullins Boat is guaranteed togive perfect 


| al satisfaction. Write for our complete catalog of Motor Boats, Launches, 
' Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats, and Marine Engines. 


j Ww. sie MULLING OO.» 143 Franklin St., Salem, Ghio, U.S.A. 
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Ease Up on 
Your Coffee 


by learning to drink tea. 


iy ij The easiest tea to learn with 
ie is “Salada.”? -————..— 

VL “Salada” Tea is grown high 
up on the mountains of Ceylon. 
Only the rich, fragrant buds and 
leaves are used. These are 
sealed up in air-tight lead pack- 
ages, which ensures plantation 
goodness, 

This guarantees the purity, 
cleanliness, freshness and frag- 
rance of every package. 

A 10-cent trial package con- 
tains sufficient for 40 cups. 


Our pamphlet “The Healthfulness of 
Tea” mailed free. 


“Salada” Tea Co. 


Dept. “A”— 198 West Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES—Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, St. Louis. 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
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Yearly sale over 
20,000,000 packages. 










Ask your grocer for 
a ten-cent trial pack- 
age of “Salada” 
Ceylon Tea. If for 
any reason your gro- 
cer cannot supply 
you, send us his 
name and address 
and 10c. (stamps or 
coin). We will mail 
a package to youand 
see that your grocer 
is supplied. 
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| than a couple of glasses of claret at dinner, 
Any one who could see him as I did the other 
day, looking in the very pink of. condition 
would realize at once that he was lookin» at ‘ 
taan to whom temperance and fitness « 
almost a religion.’ 
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MARK TWAIN ON BABIES 


NE of Mark Twain’s best-rememhered 

speeches was made at a banquet held in 
Chicago in honor of General Grant sh: rtly 
after his return from his tour around the 
world. -To this company, met in honor of a 
great soldier, and largely composed of soldiers 
and Civil-War veterans, Mark Twain talked 
of “The Babies.” The Atlanta Georgian 
reprints part of his speech as follows: 





‘We have not all had the good fortune to 


be ladies. We have not been generals, or 
poets, or statesmen, but when the toasts 
work down to the babies, we stand on com- 
mon ground—for we have all been babies. 
It is a shame that for a ‘thousand years the 
world’s banquets have utterly ignored the 
baby—as if he didn’t amount to anything. 
You soldiers all know that when that little 
fellow arrived at family headquarters you had 
to hand in your resignation. He took entire 
command. You became his lackey—his 
mere body-servant—and you had to stand 








A Stereopticon on Time Payments 
Any church, lodge, society, school teacher or 
minister can buy an 
few dollars in cash and small monthly payments 
and ere stereopticon lecture entertainments, thus 

ng the money to pay for the machine and a 
nice surplus besides. No 


Erk-o-Scope with very 


Nos. 622 and 624 
standard f fast 
Garabity and toughness, "A lek of 26 
Paper and a pull sharpens them. 
Any Two Pencils Sent 
We mail any two pencils selected, gra 
crayon, special 


fore 10,000 people. If you purchase the machine, 
We Will Loan You FREE 
slides and printed lectures for 3 different enter- 
tainments. Our stock of 100,000 slides includes 
rime ager oF ol Rene. Sapeen's ee Paint- 
ngs. 0 e e @ hrist, Astronomy, sto: arkin: 
Ssceranky. Biblical, Humorous, Secret Bociety and tal, hot — ped wot in} 
othersubjects. This offer is special—do not delay. State pF. Seine vA gon - 
Write for booklet and complete information. ‘ 
Erker Bros. Optical Co., Established 1879, 604 Olive, St. Louls| | 














¢ ¢ glass, 
or ten cents. 
PAPER PENCIL €O0.4409 Wayne Ave., Phila, 





He treated you with every sort of insolence 
and disrespect—and the bravest of you 
didn’t dare to say a word. You could face 
the death storm of Donelson and Vicksburg, 
and give back blow for blow, but when he 
clawed your whiskers and pulled your hair 
and twisted your nose you had to take it. 
When the thunders of war were sounding 
in your ears you set your face toward the 
batteries, and advanced with a steady tread, 
but when he turned on the terrors of his war- 
whoop—you advanced in the other direction, 
and mighty glad of the chance, too. When 
he called for soothing-sirup, did you venture 
to throw out any remarks about certain 
services being unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman? No. You got up and got it. 
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the title has been fully and widely recognized. Great educa- 
tional institutions have given it the weight of their indorsement, 
and leading magazines have confirmed it after searching 
investigations. 


A ec DAVEY is the “father of tree surgery.” His right to 










The tree surgery with which the name of joke Davey is so inseparably con- 
nected, however, is a science, to be practiced only by ¢rained men. There is a type 

of tree treatment to be encountered here and there which has no right to be called 
tree surgery—it would better be described as ¢ree butchery. 


The Davey tree experts exclusively practice the science of tree surgery as discovered and 
reduced to concrete form in the life work among the trees of John Davey. They are given a 
ent, Ohio—the only 


thorough and rigid training in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, at 
school of the kind in the world. 


Many crimes against the trees are committed in the name of tree surgery. Even as the devil stole 
the livery of heaven to advance his selfish ends, tree butchers are masquerading as tree surgeons. 
Once in a while the lure of gold suaete a Davey man from his allegiance to his profession, and he 
falls to the depths of connection with the mal-practitioners of tree surgery. 


The scientific basis of tree surgery as John Davey teaches it stands as an undisputed fact. The 
character of the instruction in its theory and practice given in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
has been investigated and approved by high authorities. The permanent efficiency of the work of 
the Davey tree experts has been demonstrated conclusively in the most radical tests. 


Ample and conclusive proof of these assertions will be cheerfully furnished by The Davey Tree 
Expert Company. For your own protection and for the trees’ own sakes, demand egua//y complete 
credentials ffom others. Ask them in what school of tree surgery theit workmen were trained, and 
to produce evidence that ¢heir work has stood the Zest of years. 


Above all, deware of the man who claims to be a graduate of the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery, but x0f now connected with the Davey Tree Expert Company. Get Ais story of 
why he left us, and let us give you our story of why he did. Learn of the obligations our 
men-assume when they enter our school and our employ—and then decide whether you 
will be safe in hiring a man who has broken his contract with us. 


“ New Life in Old Trees,” by J: Horace McFarland, and “A Brother 
to the Trees,” by Elbert Hubbard, free to tree owners. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc. 
176 Larch Street, KENT, OHIO 
Representatives in principal cities from Missouri Valley eastward to tie Atlantic. 

















If the baby proposed to take a walk at his 
usual hour, 2 o’clock in the morning, didn’t 
you rise promptly and remark—with a mental 
addition which would not improve a Sunday- 
school book much, that it was the very 
thing you were about to propose yourself ? 
Oh, you were under good discipline—and 
as you went faltering up and down the room 
in your undress uniform you not only prattled 
baby-talk, but even tuned up your martial 
voices and tried to sing “ Rock-a-by Baby 
in the Tree Top,” for instance. What a 
spectacle for an army of the Tennessee—and 
what an affliction for the neighbors, too, for 
it is not everybody within a mile around that 
likes military music at 3 in the morning! 


Among the three or four million cradles 
now rocking in the land are some which this 
nation would preserve for ages, as sacred 
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things, if we could know which ones they are. 
In one of these cradles the unconscious 
Farragut of the future is at this moment 
teething and putting in a word of dead ear- 
nest, inarticulate, but perfectly justifiable pro- 
fanity over it, too. In another the future re- 
nowned astronomer is blinking at the shining 
milky way with but a liquid interest, poor 
little chap ! and wondering what has become 
of the other one they call the wet-nurse. In 
another the future great historian is lying— 
‘and doubtless will continue to lie—until his 
4 | earthly mission is ended. 
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) THE SPICE OF LIFE | 
“Did Anybody Here see Halley? ” | You are just as safe in buying paper, irrespective of its price, 
Did anybody here see Halley, ‘as if you had a paper expert buy it for you, if you make sure 
Popes aernict —— tail ? that the Watermark of the “Eagle A” appears directly above 
ere see , 
‘And aatataets turn cat the Watermark Name of all Bond Linen and Ledger. Papers. 
Did anybody here see Halley, 
Halley, they said, was It ? ? 
Did anybody here see Halley, 66 9 
| And throw a comet fit ? The le A 
Did anybody here see Halley, will appear as a part of 
BB in Sr 1958 stanry int the sell a the 
ee ee Senet following Bond Papers: 
Did cncieey bave ant tlaliey t -| There is but one thing toremember, 
: Halley, whom all of us know ? eons S af ay a on ~~ = ee. oe pener 
Did anybody here see Halley, GOVERNMENT BOND 1909 quality. at is the trade water- 


Halley and his bobtail show ? 
—New York Tribune. 





A Private Performance.—“ You are charged 
with stealing nine of Colonel Henry’s hens 
last night. Have you any witnesses?” asked 
the Justice sternly. 

“Nussah!” said Brother Jones humbly. 
“TJ ’specks I’se sawtuh perculia dat-uh-way, 
but it ain’t never been mah custom to take 
witnesses along when I goes out chicken 
stealin’, suh.’”’—Central Law Journal. 





Well Supplied—Brnevotent Lapy (to 
showgirl)—‘“ And, dear child, have you no 
home?” 

SHoweirt—“ Yes, indeed. My father and 
mother have both married again and I am 
welcome at either place.”’—Life. 





A Friend of the Cause.— By mistake a farmer 
had got aboard a car reserved for a party of 
college graduates who were returning to their 
alma mater for some special event. There 
was a large quantity of refreshments on the 
car, and the farmer was allowed to join the 
others. Finally some one asked him: “ Are 
you an alumnus ?” 

“No,” said the farmer earnestly; “but I 
believe in it.” —Lippincott’s. 
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The 
Portable 


Cleaner 


|e Invincible JUNIOR | 


The only air cleaning machine for the home ata 
moderate price which creates a strong,even, constant 
suction. rated on the centrifugal fan principle. 

Practical—Simple—Silent— Easily Operated— 
Lasts a lifetime. One unit—no valves, no gears, 
no pumps, no wearing parts. 

See what the Invincible will do. We’ll send a 
machine to you and prove its superiority. No 
charge—no obligation. May we? 

Write for free booklets explaining air cleaning. 
Address Department R. 


ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MFG. CO. 
2133 Farmers Bank Bldg. PITTSBURG, PA. 


























CONTRACT SOND 


Rival Bond 


STANDARD BOND 


- tee—this protection. 


mark of the “ Eagle A.” You need 
know nothing else about paper if you 
avail yourself of this e uality guaran- 

he ‘ “EagleA” 
represents every forward step in the 
art of paper making by the largest 


Bankers Bond 
VICTORY_BOND 
ROMAN BOND 
ARCHIVE BOND 
FaBrRic Bonp 
UNIVERSAL BOND 
JAPAN BOND 
PERSIAN_BOND 
Acawam Boyo 


paper manufacturers in the world 
—and it stands for paper of 100% 
value for the price you pay for it. 











REVENUE BOND 
HICKORY BOND 
DERBY BOND 
MAENA CHARTA BOND 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


THE IMPERIAL BOND Is a typical example that reflects all the signi- 


ficance of this quality marking of the products 


DUNDEE BOND. of the AMERICAN WRITING PAPER 
. COMPANY. Made from pure, white, clean 
SECURITY TRUST BOND rags, slowly, perfectly and_ scientifically 


pulped for uniformity of strength, working 
finish and quality—GQUPOW BONG is the 
ideal business paper. 
Send for samples of this ig paper in rar 
and colors—showing printed, lithographed and 


QUALITY BOND 
Brokecs Bond 


TACONIG LINEN BOND 
GONSOLS BOND 








OE PERE BOND die-stamped business forms, an which we will 
TUNKIS BOND also send you samples of Berkshire Text and Berk- 
WISCONSIN BOND shire Covers—-unique for fine Booklet work. 

HERALD BOND 

AMERICAN BOND AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 





19 Main Street, - - HOLYOKE, MASS. 
ial Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 
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Why is the office-worker more 
tired by mid-afternoon than the 
out-door man doing ten times 
more strenuous work? 


Lack of pure air—that, and nothing else. 

The average business office is poisonous 
with Carbonic Acid Gas exhaled from the 
lungs, and good work cannot be done in 
that deadening atmosphere. 


Ventilating Set 


completely changes the air in ordinary sized 
rooms or offices every ten to twenty minutes. 
To a marked degrce it increases the efficiency 
and comfort of workers, and decreases sick- 
leave. It gives positive ventilation in all 
weather conditions, either exhausting the dead 
air from a room or blowing in fresh air, which 
both cools and ventilates. Open windows do 
not ventilate unless there is a breeze. Desk 
and ceiling fans do not ventilate, they simply 
stir up the stagnant air and disease germs and 
make you feel a little cooler. 

The STURTEVANT SET is suitable for 
offices, telephone booths, toilet rooms, kit- 
chens, closets, smoking rooms, boat cabirs, 
etc. In bedrooms it gives a// the benefit of out- 
door sleeping. Occupies half the space of a 
typewriter. Easily moved, runs from electric 
fixture, costs very little to operate. 

Size A, $35; B, $45; C, $55; delivered in U. S. 

Send for booklct D. 54 It tells facts you 
should know about veal ventilation. 

Trade terms to Electrical Contractors, 
Hardware Dealers and Power Companies. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
3 135 
300 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis; 6308, 
Clinton St., Chicago; 711 Park Bidg,, 
Pittsburg; 1006 Wash. Loan & Trust 
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HOW TO MAKE 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


IN NATURAL 


COLORS 


Full Instructions for 10c Postage 


To demonstrate the great value of our 
Self-instructing Library of Practical Pho- 
tography for amateurs, professionals, and 
artlovers, we will send an extract on the new 
and wonderfully simple method of photo- 
graphing flowers, landscapes, views, paint- 
ings, life subjects, in natural colors with 
any ordinary camera. Plate in exact colors 
easily completed in one hour from expos- 
Any one can do it. Send 10c stamps or 
coin at once before edition is exhausted. 


American Photographic Textbook Co. 
1336 Leonard Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
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For Exhibition—‘“Show me some tiaras, 
please. I want one for my wife.” 

“Yes, sir. About what price?” 

“ Well, at such a price that I can say: ‘Do 
you see that woman with the tiara? She is 
my wife.’”—Fliegende’ Blaetter. 


Changed His Mind.—“ You are charged with 
larceny. Are you guilty, or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty, judge. I thought I was,: but 
I’ve been talkin’ to my lawyer, an’ he’s con- 
vinced me that I ain’t.””—Catholic News. 


It Works Both Ways.—THze Woman— 
“Here’s a wonderful thing. I’ve just been 
reading of a man who reached the age of 
forty without learning how to read or write. 
He met a woman, and for her sake he made a 
scholar of himself in two years!” 

THe Man—‘“That’s nothing. I know a 
man who was a profound scholar at forty. 
Then he met a woman, and for her sake he 
made a fool of himself in two days!’”— 
Cleveland Leader. 





TransmigrationOne morning Jenkins 
looked over his garden wall and said to his 
neighbor: 

“Hey, what are you burying in that hole?” 

“Oh,” he said. “I’m just replanting some 
of my seeds; that’s all.” 

“Seeds!’”’ shouted Jenkins angrily. 
looks more like one of my hens.” 

“That’s all right. The seeds are inside.” 
—Christian Work and Evangelist. 


“It 


The Cat Came Back.—F Rrenp—“ What be- 
came of that drawing of yours entitled, ‘The 
Cat?’” 

Artist—“It came back.’”’—Chicago News. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


May 15.—Ex-President Roosevelt leaves Berlin 
for London. 


May 16.—Mr. Roosevelt is received by King 
George V. 


ny! 17.—The Pan-American conference opens at 
ucnos Aires. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


May 14.—F. M. Kerby, a stenographer in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior, charges 
that President Taft’s letter exonerating Secre- 
tary Ballinger was written by Oscar Lawler, 
Assistant Attorney-General for the Interior 
Department; this is denied by the President. 


May 16.—A bill changing the date for the inaugu- 
ration of the President from March 4 to the last 
Thursday in April is defeated in the House. 

Secretary Ballinger discharges stencgrapher F. 
M. Kerby. 

The Senate votes to retain the commerce court 
provision of the Railroad Bill. 


May 19.—President Taft addresses the World’s 
Sunday-school Association, in convention in 
Washington. 


GENERAL 


May 15.—James W. Van Cleave, ex-president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, dies 
in St. Louis. 


May 16.—Receivers are appointed for the Hock- 
ing Valley Railroad Company by Judge E. D. 
Kinkead, in Columbus, O. 


May 18.—The New York State Senate defeats, 
by a vote of 25 to 23, the Hinman-Green 
Direct Nominations Bill advocated by Governor 
Hughes. 

Halley’s comet passes the sun, but there are no 
indications of the earth’s passage through its 
tail, as had been predicted. 

Many sun-spots are observed by astronomers 
throughout the country. 


May 19.—The Massachusetts State Senate defeats 





a Federal Income Tax resolution by a vote of 23 
to 1. 
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No. 3129—Flanders Style Sofa 


The Karpen Keynote— 
Quality Reasonably Priced 


The Karpen Trade-mark on a piece of up- 
holstered furniture is your positive assur- 
ance of the very utmost in furniture value, 


It means designs that are the embodi- 
ment of style, harmonious and always in 
good taste. 


It means construction that you can rely 
upon—the finest materials put together by 
master craftsmen. 

And no matter where you live, the entire 
Karpen collection is yours to choose from. 
The best dealer in your town 
sells Karpen furniture. He 
will show you our immense 
Style Book, which illustrates 
over 1,000 pieces of fine up- 
holstered furniture. Even 
the largest city store can- 
not rival such an assortment. 


There is a piece for 
every purpose, at a wide 
range of prices. 

And in addition we 
want to send you 


Free Karpen oe 
Style Book AW # ,2a#ne, 


It pictures over 500 pieces of Karpen Up- 
holstered Furniture, with description and price 
—tells youthe secrets of true furniture value— 
the methods that have made Karpen furniture 
the standard of comparison for over 30 years. 

And if your dealer hasn't the piece you se- 
lect he can get it from us on short notice. We 
will authorize him to make you a special price. 


Write for style Book AW today. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 















Karpen Building, CHICAGO 
Karpen Building, NEW YORK 
20 Sudbury St., BOSTON 


Hundreds of pieces of Karpen Furniture will be 
dlaad in the New York City Public Library. 











Co: No matter how long you 
FMS had them or how trouble- 
some, A-corn Salve will cure 
them. Quick, safe, sure y 
i % Cents at druggists’ or by mail. 
t Chemical Co., Philadelphia 








ut-of-Doors 

Wouldn li take ironin 
to the vernttie, Or under the tress, of 
wherever it's the most comfortable to work? 
Here is an fron which will do that—it has 


done away with sweltering heat and end- 
less trips between stove and board. The 


FRESCO SELF-HEATING 
FLAT-IRON 


makes its own heat—concentrates it on 
your work—doesn't throw it out 
into the room to melt you down 
Turn it up or down—it’s just as safe as a 
gas jet. Booklet free. nts— Ready 








les, ~— ee orang hig 
S tory; we help you. er agents ig bi 
T° busi toda; 


} d ness; 30 can you, Write today. 
NEW YORK FLAT-IRON CO., Box 63, Belle Mead, N.J. 


or Anywhere 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





ee Inquirers desiring prompt answers will pe ac- 
com ted on prepaying pust 








. O. F.,” Worcester, Mass.—‘‘ Kindly state 
which word, success or succeed, is the better one to 
use in the following sentence: ‘Knowledge of these 
things is essential to succeed (or success) in securing 
positions and promotion.’ Is either positively in- 
correct in this construction?” 

The use of the noun ‘‘success’’ in this sentence is 
correct, and is to be preferred in‘the present con- 
struction. The infinitive ‘‘to succeed’”” may be 
used as a1 equivalent for the noun, provided it is 
preceded by the phrase ‘‘in order,’’ which expresses 
the meaning more clearly. This insertion of the 
purase is necessary to comply with the rules of 
rhetoric which allow of no ellipsis that would detract 
from the clearness of the sentence. This latter 
construction would therefore read, ‘‘ Knowledge of 
these things is essential in order to succeed in secur- 
ing positions and promotion.” 


“S. L. 8.,"" New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Kindly give the 
exact meaning of the word ‘versatile.’ Does it 
denote a capacity for changing from one subject to 
another, or is it-more specific in its application, in- 
dicating only an ability to change from one oc- 
cupation to another?” 

The Stanparp Dictionary states that a person 
is termed versatile when he has an aptitude for 
readily applying himself to new and varied tasks or 
occupations, or to various subjects. The word 
“versatile” is therefore quite general in its appli- 
cation, and is not restricted in its reference to 
either mental or manual capabilities, but may in- 
clude both. ‘ 


“J. E. R.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘Please give th 
proper contraction of the words ‘‘have”’ and ‘‘ not.” 

Fernald’s ‘‘Working Grammar of the English 
Language” records the contracted form ‘‘ haven't,” 
altho it should be remembered that ‘these (con- 
tracted) forms are not used in literary style or in 
formal letters or documents.”’ 


“P. H. R.”” Lawler, Ia.—‘‘ Which form of the 
verb is correct in the following sentence: ‘The 
minutes of the last meeting, were (or was) read’?”’ 

The subject of the verb in this sentence is the 
noun ‘‘minutes,” and when this word refers specif- 
ically to ‘‘an official record of the proceedings of any 
deliberative body,” it is used in the plural. The 
plural form of the verb is therefore correct in the 
sentence cited. 


‘*Philologos,” Cincinnati, O.—‘‘Please give an 
explanation of the letters ‘T. D.’ as used in the 
sentence, ‘A laborer smoking his T. D...... Re 

Reference is made in this sentence to a particular 
make of clay pipes, upon which were stamped the 
letters ‘‘T. D.”’ (probably the initials of the manu- 
facturer). 


_ “J. C. M.,” Wheeling, W. Va.—(1) ‘‘Is the ad- 
jective ‘strong’ correctly used in the following sen- 
tence: ‘A law should not be enacted if public opin- 
ion is strong against it’? (2) Kindly explain the use 
of a singular verb in the sentence, ‘This question 
arose before, when ninety thousand dollars was 
needed.’”’ 

(1) The word ‘‘strong’’ in this construction may 
be parsed as a predicate adjective, the sentence 
being equivalent to ‘‘A law should not be enacted 
if there is strong public opinion against it.’’ Some 
grammarians might consider ‘‘strong” an adverb 
modifying the phrase ‘‘against it,’ as Bullions’ 
“English Grammar’’ states that an adverb may 
modify ‘‘an adjunct, a phrase, or a sentence.” 
However, there is authority for either of these 
views. 

(2) The Stanparp DicTionary (p. 2372, col. 2) 
states that ‘‘a multiple, or a sum or collection of 
units, is viewed as a singular, and should be so 
used.” As the amount (ninety thousand dollars) 
is viewed as one sum, the singular form of the verb 
is correct. 


“Every Man His Own Barber” 


Both near and far this actor “star” 
To playgoers is known, 
His clean, smooth face bears not 
a trace 
Of hair that’s overgrown. 
The reason why? Because each day 
GEM FUNIOR shaves the 
beard away. 











HE principal parts of the GEM JUNIOR earn applause at 
every stage of the shaving process. It is a safety razor of 
character, acting with consummate skill, and prompting the user to 
regard shaving as a play, rather than a task. 








Keen blade, properly angled for correct shaving. No pulling, no scraping. 
- Protective bar to draw the skin taut and 
; prepare the hair for clean, quick cutting. 


72 GEM JUNIOR Set BEI Y 00 





frame with Bar, combination stroppin, 
and shaving handles and seven select 
blades in handsome case. 


EXTRA BLADES, SET OF SEVEN, No. G7—35 Cents 


SPECIAL For Extra Heavy Beards 
Gemde Luxe Outfit Mo ta wide bevel $ 3 50 


h Damascene steel, especially constructed 
for pa with heavy beards or tender skin 1? 
who have difficulty in shaving, prevent all irritation. 


Extra Set, 6 Blades, No. A1—50 Cents 





For any kind of a dull razor use Gem Razor Strop Dressing. 
Best edge producer—a keen blade ina minute. 25¢. postpaid, 


$1.00 Outfit RazorReady 34 READE STREET : NEW YORK 
For Shaving The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, KINGS HALL, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Blade Ready 
For Stropping Complete 








A Corps of Competent Concrete Engineers 


Kahn System Engineers are located in nearly every city in the United 
States. They are men of broad training, experienced in solving the 
most difficult building problems. hese men are at your service 





without charge, to supplement the knowledge of your architect. Back 
of them is Kahn System—with its many facilities and great record in 
reinforced concrete construction. Write to-day for name of the Kahn 
System Engineers in your city. 


HY -RIB 


is one of the 


KAHN SYSTEM 


Products 


a steel Sheathing extensively used for roofs, sidings, floors, parti- 
tions, ceilings, furring, etc., in buildings of all kinds. Your own men 
or local contractor can apply it. Simply set up Hy-Rib sheets, apply 
cement mortar, and the slab is complete. No centering or studs re- 
quired. Write us before you build. Hy-Rib catalog free. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 536 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





































F you're driving at night and the 
blinding glare of an approaching 
searchlight is suddenly eclipsed so 

as not to inconvenience you, you'll have 
met one of the great army of users of [a 
~ Solarclipse—the lamp of courtesy. 

And isn’t it natural that the lamp of cour- 


tesy should be the aristocrat of motor lamps, 
used on quality cars by quality folks > 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO. 
Kenosha, Wis. New York, N.Y. 
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In the purchase of bonds the value of a 
banking firm to a client depends upon the 
scope, character and efficiency of the service 
rendered. 





Organization 


With an experienced organization 
covering the bond markets of the coun- 
try and the best of financial, legal, 
accounting and engineering connec- 
tions, N. W. Halsey & Company are 
enabled to offer the investing public 
a service the keynote of which is 
efficiency. 

Recommendations are based on 
expert analysis of accurate information 
and reflect many years of successful 
experience. 

Bonds may be purchased through our 
Correspondence Department as easily 


and advantageously as in person. 


Write for latest bond circular, No. DA46. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 


Dealers in Government, Municipal, 


Railroad and Public Utility Bonds. 


NEW YORK : 49 Wall St. PHILADELPHIA : 1429 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: 152 Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO : 424 California St. 














How Often We Hear 


the man who has saved noth- 
my say “I had the chance of 
a lifetime—a few dollars was 
all I needed but—”’ 


The man whom oppor- 
tunity favors is the one who 
is strong enough to save 
while others spend. He does 
without little things to have 
great ones. 

We can help you to save by our 
$10 a month system. No phenomenal 
profits but no risks, just $10 a month 
from you and 41¢¢ interest from us. 


You are secured by Guaranteed 
First Mortgages on New York City 
real estate, the best security there is. 
Write us for our free booklet “The 
Safe Way to Save.” 


TLE GUARANTEE 
TRUST Co 


,] Capital and Surplus $14,000,000 


176 Broadway, New York » »~: 
175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 
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THE BOND MARKET 


HE general item of interest in bonds this 
month has been large sales made to 
foreign bankers. The immediate influence in 
this country was helpful tostocks; and in gen- 
eral, as to bonds, there was a better tone, with 
some improvement in business. Interest 
became active as to what further issues might 
be taken in Europe. Among such possibilities 
are issues by the Southern Railway, Southern 
Pacific, and M. K. T. The sale of only 70,- 
000,000 or perhaps 100,000,000 as reported 
has significance chiefly as an indication of what 
may follow. Among the notable issues 
already taken abroad are large amounts of 
the $40,000,000 three-year 44 per cent B. & O. 
gold notes; the $10,000,000 “Big Four” 
bonds, the $50,000,000 issue of St. Paul, and a 
considerable bulk of Seaboard Air Line 
bonds. 

In Wall Street there was reported to be a 
keener inquiry for bonds of the municipal, 
public utility, and traction classes, but sales 
had not notably increased. Brokers reported 
the market as “one day better and the next 
day worse, according as inquiries were more or 
less numerous.” Dealers, however, who place 
bonds with the ultimate holder, according to 
the New York Evening Post, “were unable to 
report any change.” ' 

Much is still said of the high cost of living 
as an influence in the bond market; it has 
curtailed investments by leaving people with 
less by way of surplus with which to buy. 
Even when they have investments to make 
it not infrequently is the case that they sell 
high-grade, {low-interest-bearing bonds, in 
order to buy bonds yielding more—action 
due to the need for more income. Many an 
income, says a writer in Bradstreet’s, that was 
sufficient ten years ago is inadequate now. 
One result of this condition is that ‘the 
market has been literally flooded with high- 
interest-bearing securities—irrigation bonds, 
timber bonds, power bonds, all kinds of bonds 
likely to attract the attention of the investor, 
who feels that he simply must get more income 
from his investment.’’ While securities of 
this sort have found a ready market, “it has 
been at the expense of the old-established 
issues.”’ 

Answering the question whether this 
influence is temporary, the writer replies 
“hardly” and adds: ‘‘When the signs of a 
decline in commodity prices are to be seen, 
it will be time to expect a change, but that 
time, unfortunately, seems to be still far 
away.” A slight decline, however, occurred 
in May. But this, with advances in railway 
rates all over the country, is not likely to go 
far. 


HIGHER RAILWAY RATES 


Advances made in railway rates, on both 
Eastern and Western lines, became a chief 
subject of diseussion in railway circles during 
the month of May. The reasons for the in- 
creases were several, but the main one was the 
increase in wages, which has been forced upon 
the railroads. It is pointed out, however, 
that the increase in rates was often greater 





than the increase in wages, so that.other items 
entered into the action, such as the increase 
in the cost to the roads of supplies, etc. Some 
of the increases in rates ranged from 20 to 30 
per cent., an advance so drastic that it was 
by no means the opinion of all observers that 
the net results to the roads would be an in- 
crease in earnings. 

The Financial World remarked that mana- 
gers ‘“‘are taking a considerable degree of 
risk.” Especially was this true with respect 
to freight, where the advance in rates might 
result in ‘‘a decided check in the movement of 
freight.”” For two years the public has been 
paying high prices for commodities, but it is 
contended in the West that the consumer 
“can no longer bear the increased burdens 
which additional freight charges would cause.”’ 
The net results to the roads can not be known 
until the June earnings are made public. 
Rates go into effect on the first of June. Al- 
ready there is an increase in the number of 
idle cars, the total early in May being nearly 
100,000. It is contended by The Financia) 
World that, in such conditions, ‘‘ to advance 
rates so drastically would seem to be an eco- 
nomic impossibility.” 

As to commutation rates for passenger 
traffic, a writer in the New York Evening Post 
makes some interesting comments as to in- 
consistencies in the conditions of the several 
roads centering here. He says: 


“The bulk of the commutation business 
hereabouts is done by the Erie, the Lacka- 
wanna, the Jersey Central, the New York 
Central, and the Pennsylvania. The Erie 
is a lean road, with uncertain credit, and a 
recurring fear of being unable to make ends 
meet at all. Its stock sells around 29. The 
Lackawanna is swollen with fat. It does 
not borrow money, because it does not need 
it. It pays 20 per cent. a year regularly. 
Last year it paid 50 per cent. extra in cash 
and 15 per cent. in stock. The stock sells 
between 550 and 600, and is out of the reach 
of speculators. The Jersey Central is a self- 
contained property, able to build a New York 
terminal station without recourse to new 
capital issues. Its stock receives 8 per cent. 
regularly, got 2 per cent. extra last year, and 
o between 275 and 300. The New York 
Central is a large borrower of capital. The 
stock pays 6 per cent. and sells between 120 
and 125. The Pennsylvania is a solid, pros- 
perous railroad, now ~~ recovering from the 
digestion of a. mass of new capital. Its stock 
receives 6 per cent., which is well earned, and 
sells about 10 points higher than New York 
Central. The condition of no one of these is 
like that of another, and yet all have the same 
argument in favor of higher commutation 
rates, and propose to advance them in the like 
manner.” 


On this subject of the general increase in 
rates, made in order to offset the tremendous 
increase in expenses, The Financial Chronicle 
says that, if it were not done, “the future of 
the railroads would have to be regarded as 
very dubious.” It cites as an example of 
present conditions that, whereas the gross 
receipts of the New York Central in March 
were $8,073,534, as against only $7,334,719 
in March last year, an increase of $738,815, 
or 10 per cent., the expenses have so far in- 
creased, being, in fact, nearly 30 per cent.; 
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greater degree of conservatism than | 


that of investment banking. We have 
been in the investment banking busi- 
ness about 40 years, and our organiza- 
tion is modern in all respects. In the 
underwriting of securities we exercise 
every precaution to surround the invest- 
mént with proper safeguards. It is 
also our policy to make the offering 
price as attractive as possible, in order 
that the investment may yield a fairly 
liberal rate of income and have every 
reasonable promise of appreciation. 

Write for Bond Circular No. 454. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


Albany, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 








Safe Investments 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds earning 4 to 6 
per cent sa thoonaehy are safe investments. 

If you have only a moderate amount of 
money bape 0 —— Seer your invest- 
ment as your er does, for Safety first; 
the best obtainable income. 


then 


a man lnc eee en 
ale or most oft his “pee a 
le capital, should 
make safe invest- 
ments, and never risk 


his principal. 


Write for 
This Book 


to Buy Them,” 
written by one of the best 
authorities on invest- 
ments in this country. It 
is full of information of 

greatest e to every 
one 9 wants ‘to invest 
money SAFELY. 


OTIS & HOUGH 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
850 CUYAHOGA BLDG, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























rt 35 years we have been paying our customers 
ihe highest returns consistent with conservative 





*€Good as Gold’’ 
Coupon Real Estate Notes 


$500 Denomination 


Secured by First Mortgages on 
Improved City Real Estate 


Valued at Over Twice the Amount 
Of The Loan. 


Interest Rates, 5 and 6% 








(Write for Circular No. 150.) 


Mercantile Trust Co., 
“REAL ESTATE LOAN DEPARTMENT. 
8th and Locust St., St. Louis, ‘Mo. 
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that net earnings for March this year actually 
show a decrease of $834,336. In other words, 
while the Company in March, 1909, earned 
in net $2,092,041, in March this year, it earned 
in net only $1,177,681. March is not an en- 
tirely isolated month in this respect. <A 
consideration of net earnings for three months 
shows a similar result, altho one not so marked. 

The Chronicle adds that these are results 
for a period not affected by the recent ad- 
vance made in wages, which do not go into 
effect until June 1. The further fact to be 
kept in mind is that the Central is now 
obliged to earn dividends, or interest, on an 
additional capitalization of $44,000,000, only 
half of which was to be used in taking up 
existing obligations, while in addition $30,- 
000,000 in equipment trusts have been is- 
sued during the year. The Chronicle adds 
that it has chosen the New York Central 
as an illustration, because its reports are the 
latest to be received. With other roads, and 
notably the Atchison, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, and Rock Island, “the feature 
is the enormous growth in expenses.” These 
will now further increase because of the rise 
in wages. An estimate is that the advances 
which roads have been called upon to make 
will add $150,000,000 to their yearly expenses. 


THE INCREASE IN DIVIDENDS 


The recent action of a few railroads and 
industrial corporations in raising their divi- 
dend rates, notably the New York Central 
and the Steel Corporation, has been com- 
mented on unfavorably in many quarters, 
In the same quarters, comment distinctly 
the reverse has been evoked by refusals to 
raise rates in the cases of such fine properties 
as the Pennsylvania and Norfolk & Western. 
It is said by a writer in The Financial World 
that such action is “praiseworthy because 
the boards of the two roads could have justi- 
fied their action with much better grace than 
could the Directors of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, the New York Central, and the Reading, 
all of which have increased the dividend 
return within the last six months on the 
common stocks.” 

Altho the Norfolk & Western has been 
earning at the rate of 10 per cent. it pays only 
5 per cent. The Pennsylvania, meanwhile, 
has been earning more than 84 per cent., but 
pays only 6 percent. In contrast with this 
conservatism is cited the New York Central 
which was earning barely 7 per cent. on the 
common stock. when the dividend was put up 
to 6 per cent. Again, the Steel Trust, which was 
earning close to 8, was doing so “ with a very 
uncertain trade prospect immediately in 
view.” As for the Reading, “nobody knows 
just what the Reading really was earning since 
its equipment has been allowed to run to seed 
to maintain the earnings, which are up one 
month and down the next.”” Nevertheless 
“the dividend was jumped from 4 to 6 per cent. 
at one fell swoop, but instead of benefiting 
the stock, it actually hampered it.” The 
writer adds: 


“Reading is now some fifteen or more 
points lower in poe than when it paid but 
4 per cent., and the Steel and New York 
Central stocks have also had a severe fall 
since their dividends were on up. Dividend 
increases are justified) and the stocks they 
represent are benefited, when the earnings 





warrant an added payment to shareholders, 





WV 
SECURE 
INVESTMENTS 
Yielding Liberal Returns 
Consistent with Safety. 


The ideal way to save money is to invest it 
where it will be safe and yield a liberal return. 

This feature of safety has always characterized 
the standard securities handled by the banking 
house of J. S. & W. S. Kuhn, Incorporated— 
sound investments that have earned for clients in- 
terest returns of 5% and 67%, which is considerably 
in excess of the ordinary bank interest rate. 

The safety of these bonds is due to the fact that 
J. S. & W. S. Kuhn, Inc., carefully investigate 
each enterprise before handling its bonds— 
whether municipal, publie utility, irrigation or 
water works—and then purchase the bonds outright. 
This investigation is most thorough and often 
extends over many months. 

This rigorous and exhaustive examination by 
authorities of actual experience makes possible 
the record of this house— 





Never a day’s delay in payment of 
princepal or interest. 


Also, many of its Water Works and Irrigation 
bonds are guaranteed by a holding and oper- 
ating sree ad having a capital and surplus of 
$4,500,000. 

This intrinsic safety backed by such a record 
for reliability gives to the securities handled by 


*| this house an element of exceptional security. 


The bonds we offer are frequently issued in 
$100, as well as in $500 and $1000 denominations. 
That is, $100 will purchase a bond with exactly 
the same security and interest rate as a $500 or 
$1000 bond of the same company bears. 

Our interesting book on guaranteed water 
works bonds is a guide to all who wish to save 
safely. Write for it to-day, to Dept. F. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Investment Bankers 


Bank for Savings Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 











Real Estate First Mortgage Bonds, secured by 


productive farm lands of the Great Central West, 
atidale ‘West Sor 


~ on Kansas City, be mage a im; 
perty. Tax Bonds of 

valding & to 5%. Industrial + 

merit to yield over 6%. Backed ty experience, 

capital and large local patronage. a for a list 

of securities and Booklet ‘*J.’ rece Trust 

Company, Kansas City, Mo. Capital $1,000,000. 




















New York Mortgage Co.'s “‘Pirst Mortgage Trust 
Bonds’’ will ba found, upon investigation, the most 
solid form of investment, offering the same facilities, ad- 
vantages, oe ‘ty and income, whether your capital amounts 
to $10 or $10,000. Our Bonds and Mortgages on New York 
City and Suburban Real Estate yield investors 


5 to 5\4 Per Cent. Net 


and have an absolute guarantee from this Company as to 
goo of both interest and principal ky = due. 
hese ‘‘ Trust Bonds"’ are secured mortgages de- 
site with the Windsor Trust | Co. of New w York, and held 
By them for the protection of bond-holders. 
ued in amounts of $100 and multiples thereof. Cashable 
at Holder" 8 option upon short notice. Payments of $10 and 
upwards will be pr geen i by the company at any time to suit 
the Interest begins at once and is 





payable semi- pone 
UNDER SUPERVISION OF NEW YORE BANKING ae gai 
Free —— giving full partioulare, address 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots. 


We issue daily mar- 
ket letters for clients in 


and near New York; 


weekly letters for 
clients at a distance. 





Send for “Odd Lot Circular 44” 





MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway, New York 


but when they do not, suspicion is aroused 
as to the motives behind the action and actual 
injury is done. Investors are not blind. 
They are keen analysts, or many of them are, 
and they ‘want to be shown.’ 


COMMODITY PRICES DECLINE 


A small recession in prices during April is 
recorded in Bradstreei’s, the change being 
“more or less in consonance with the trend in 
trade, which was of an irregular character.” 
The index number for May 1 was 9.0635, 
which is a decrease of 1.4 per cent. from the 
figures recorded on April 1. The number for 
May 1 is “the lowest that has been recorded 
since November | of last year.”” Some forty 
articles out of 105 entering into the record 
were lower on May 1 than on April 1; only 
18 had advanced and 46 remained stationary. 
The writer comments as follows: 


“The index number set forth for May 1 re- 
flects a loss of 1.8 per cent. from the record 
high figures—9.2310—established on Jan- 
uary 1, but it shows an increase of 9.1 per 
cent. over May 1, 1909, and of 13.9 per 
cent. over the like date in 1908, when prices 
were comparatively low, and when economic 
affairs were still suffering from the baneful 
influences generated in October, 1907. Com- 
parison with May 1, 1907, when prices were 
also at a relatively high level, shows that the 
current figures are 1.4 per cent. above those 











PAPER Penn 
Holds top, bottom and 
middle papers with un- 

failing security—yet is 

easily detached. 


Five Sizes 
Free Samples on Request 
The DeLong Hook & Eye Co. 


prevailing on the date just mentioned; they 
eclipse those of May 1, 1906, by 9.1 per cent., 
and they overtop Tass of May 1, 1905, to the 
extent of 13.7 per cent. In fact, the index 
number for the first day of this month is the 
highest ever recorded at this season of the 
year. On May 1, 1901, the index number was 
7.4308, and on the same date in 1900 it was 
7.9944, the increases in favor of the present 
index number being 21.9 per cent. and 13.3 
| per cent., respectively.” 


Among the comments evoked by the high 
| cost of living, prominence has been given to 
| those of B. F. Yoakum made at a Western 











Philadelphia 








| farmers’ convention a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Yoakum placed the responsibility largely on 
“the greed of dealers in cities,” and cited as 





“Financial Facts” 


An 80-Page Book.of 
Intense Interest to Investors 





This is the title of anew book just pre- 
pared for investors. You will find it inter- 
esting, newsy and readable. 

It tells you how to choose an investment 
according to your particular needs. Some 
chapters are devoted to Hydro Electric 
Bonds. 

These bonds yield 6 per cent. They are 
safe both as to principal and interest. 

They are secured by first mortgage on 
water powers which cannot be duplicated. 
The water power alone is worth more than 
the issue of bonds. 

The bonds are issued in denominations 
of $100—$500—$1,000, 

They are issued in serial form. 

A sinking fund has been provided for of 

4% of the total amount of the bonds then 
outstanding—this fund is used only to re- 
tire the bond issue. 
This interesting book has been prepared 
by J. H. Cameron, who is a recognized au- 
thority on the question of investment, and 
is well known to the barkers of the United 
States—having been prominently identified 
with the founding and upbuilding of two 
of Chicago's leading banks, 


Your copy of this book is waiting for you— 
send for it today. (15) 


Cameron .& Cnesinion 





follows examples of such greed: 


“The Florida farmer receives $2.25 for a 
bushel of green beans, the railroad gets 50 
cents for the 800-mile haul to New York, and 
the consumer pays $6.40 for this same bushel 
of beans. There is 35 per cent. for the grower, 
8 per cent. for the carrier, and 57 per cent. for 
the dealer. This is not a fair division. 

“Thirty cents a dozen was the average 
price of eggs in New York last year, while the 
farmers of Arkansas and Missouri received 15 
cents. The freight was2centsadozen. The 
men who receive the eggs at a freight station 
in New York and deliver them to the con- 
sumer take 13 cents a dozen profit. 

“The rice farmer of Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas gets two and a half cents a pound 
for the grain, and the consumer in New York 
pays ten cents a pound for this rice. The 
freight is one-half cent a pound. If the rice 
farmer were paid three and one-half cents (one 
cent more than he is now getting) and the 
dealer took one cent profit (which is 25 per 
cent.), the New York consumer would get 
20 pounds of rice for a dollar, instead of ten 
pounds as now.” 


In commenting on these remarks a writer 
in The Financial World recalls the results of 
an investigation made by a writer for that 
paper a year or so ago: 


“He found even more glaring examples of 
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the greed and exactions of the middlemen in | ‘ 








First: ‘Merteace 
6% Bonds 


Total bonds authorized and outstand- 
ing, $580,000, on Railroad, real estate 
and industrial property, valued at 
$13,000,000. Present earnings eight 
times bond interest. 


Preferred, cumulative, participating stock to 
net 7.2% to 7.8% fully participating in ex- 
cess earnings after common has received 6% 


Particulars on request. 
Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
2 West 33d St. (at Fifth Ave.) Dept. A 
NEW YORK 














W. L. DOUCLAS 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3, $2. 50 & $2 
THE STANDARD 
FOR 30 YEARS. 
Millions of men wear 
W.L. Douglas shoesbe- / 
cause they are the low- / 
est prices, quality con- 
sidered, i 


skilled workmen, in all \ 
the latest fashions. \ 
W. L. Douglas $5.00 and 
.00 shoes Custom 
ench Work costing$6to$8 
Boys’ Shoes, $3, $2.50 & $2. 
W. L. Douglas guarantees their value by momeing bis his 
name and pe on the bottom. Look forit. Ta 
ae prone Fast om lor Eyelets 
Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas 8! f not 
for sale in your town write for Mail Order Cesetee thawing 
how to order by —_, Snore ordered direct from factory 
delivered free. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 














CAUTION TO PURCHASERS OF TOPS 


NUMBER of cases of substitution have come to 
our notice of late. This substitution is not 
entirely confined to unscrupulous top makers 


and over-zealous automobile salesmen. Sur- 
prising as it may seem the manufacturers of a 
certain high-priced car, through their agents, are 


offering tops represented as covered with 


which are not. Pantasote is a product made only 
by us. Its surface-coating will not burn, is odor- 
less, and contains norubber. To be on the safe side 
send postal for booklet on top materials and sam- 
ples with which to compare the material pees. 
Consider the impossibility of cleaning ‘‘ mohairs,’ 
the ruination of their interlining gum of very 
impure rubber, just as are tires by exposure to 
grease or sunlight, and disregard arguments in 
favor of this cheaper style of materia! which in- 
creases the profits on a top. 











THE PANTASOTE Co. 





New York City. It was discovered, for in-] | 
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stance, that there existed among the com- 
mission men a sort of trust whereby the prices 
of certain classes of vegetables were boosted 
in some instances as high as 300 per cent. and’ 
more. commission man was found who 
bought a certain class of high-grade fresh 
beans in the Southern market at $2.75 per 
bushel and charged $9 per bushel for them. 
Potatoes, apples, fruit, and many other kinds 
of perishable goods were found to.be the sub- 
ject of manipulation as to prices and the Fed- 
eral Grand Jury ultimately took up the matter 
when they discovered a plot to crush some 
commission dealers more honest than the rest 
who refused to bleed the public or abide by 
the trust prices. Besides the exorbitant 
charges of these commission men the freight 
charges made by the railroads are infinitesi- 
mal. Just how the middleman is to be elim- 
inated is not clear since he seems more 
strongly entrenched than ever.” 


THE MONEY MARKET 


A writer in Moody’s Magazine believes that 
investors in stocks and bonds should watch 
with special care the present money market. 
Conditions are “rapidly changing.” The 
trend with the national banks is indicated by 
the recent. report of the Controller of the 
Currency, from which it appears that during 
the months of February and March of this 
year deposits increased only about $37 ,000,- 
000, while loans increased more than 
$200,000 ,000, ‘‘a record which has never been 
duplicated before in the history of this 
country.” This increase in loans need not 
mean ‘“‘that we are running into a very tight 
money market,” but it at least “warrants us 
in attempting to analyze the situation which 
is bringing about so radical an expansion of 
bank credits.’? The writer quotes from the 
Wall Street Journal a statement, which “seems 
to have concisely explained one of the causes 
of the slow growth of bank deposits in the 
face of the rapid increase in loans,’’ as follows: 


“Tt is interesting to observe that the 
increase of loans in New York is relatively 
much smaller than in the country at large. 
The out-of-town banks in the past year freely 
extended credits for the promotion of irri- 
gation projects, interurban trolley lines, local 
telephone systems and the purchase of land, 
much of which was in the nature of specula- 
tion. When they adopted a liberal policy 
in this respect they thought money would in a 
little time flow freely into their vaults. 

“Tn this they have been disappointed. 
The small growth of individual deposits in 
the last two months indicates pretty plainly 
that many of the enterprises for which loans 
were made have not yet become profitable, 
and that people are living up more closely to 
their incomes than has been their practise in 
the past. It will not be an easy matter for 
the banks to reduce loans made on such en- 
terprises. . . . Land cannot be liquidated im- 
mediately, nor can large amounts of securities 
of unfinished trolley enterprises be quickly 
converted into cash.” 


The writer in Moody’s Magazine adds that, 
while this article points out the causes of 
small growth in individual deposits, there 
remains to be examined, from a slightly differ- 
ent angle, the remarkable expansion in loans. 
He quotes a recent interview with a promi- 
nent lawyer, who said: 


“The West is hungry for money. Devel- 
opment has in the a 9 years been so rapid 
that capital resources have been exceeded. 
To-day everyone wants to borrow money. It 
is not a question of what interest is demanded 
or- how high the premium asked, but rather, 
have you any money to loan, and how much? 

“Of the entire West this is true, but more 
particularly of the Pacific Coast. Of the 








at almost twice the issue. 


will rapidly increase. 


annual interest charge on these bonds. 


in the center of the city. 


(Established 1865) 
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Consisting of $500 and $1,000 bonds secured 
_by First Mortgage upon a new seventeen-story 
steel fire-proof office building now being con- 
structed in the center of the city of Chicago. 
The property is conservatively valued by us 


The bonds are issued under our plan of 
serial payments, maturing in from two to 
eleven years so that the margin of security 


The net income from the property will be 
over three and a half times the maximum 


The Mortgage provides that all leases be as- 
signed to the Trustee and the net income paid to 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co. for the additional protection of the bondholders. 

The bonds are the personal obligation of a well-known, responsible 
Chicago business man owning considerable income-producing real estate 


A 5% Investment 


in the Business Center of Chicago 


bac 





Full information on request for our Circular No. 695 R 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


181 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 























LIVER UPSET? Try 


Hunyadi Janos 
NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
Avoid Unscrupulous Druggists 





Looks and colors like meer- 


tine and keeps on tasting 
sweet. Youneverhadsuch 
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ALLENS FOOT-EA 





This signature 


Learn for yourself why 


SE over 30,000 people have 

written praisesof Allen's 
The antiseptic —— toShake into yourShoes,forTired, FOOT-EASE. For FREE 
Aching Feet. akes walking easy. Always use it for bre tay ta address 


Breaking in New shoes. “In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot- 
Ease.” Sold everywhere, 25c. Do not accept a substitute. 


on every box. 


8. OLMSTED, 


Le Roy, N. Y. 














The Sturdy 
Oak Does 


Not Grow 


as firmly 
together 
as we build 


Durability 


Specialty choice ma- 
Ye: y, but our full 
lines meet every 
taste and purse. 
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Derby Office Furniture 


Superior in every requisite 
Appearance that distinguishes the finest business offices. 
Convenience that is serving the most systematic business men. 
resulting from a method of construction more lasting 
than solid wood,—five-ply, cross-bound writing beds, 


cemented under hydraulic pressure, and equally pains- 
taking construction of every other part. 


Every piece of Derby Office Furniture 
is unconditionally guaranteed not to shrink, warp, crack or split. 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


~ cities. Catalog 603 


Agencies in principal 


and name of nearest 
dealer on request. 
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Two Hel 
Books for Every 


gy Fither book is 
worth having. 
Both are worth asking for. 

One—the new Globe"Wernicke Bookcase 
catalogue suggests libr. furnish- 
ings and arrangement. e other 
contains lists of the ‘‘World’s Best 
Books’? for children and adults. 
Both sent upon request, 


Globe“Wernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


are sold at uniform prices, freight 
prepaid everywhere. 

We not only furnish the most 
economical and practical bookcases 
for the home—but we now assist 
you in a substantial way by furnish- 
ing plans of artistic library interiors, 
and by giving you authoritative lists 
of the best ks published. Cata- 











logue and Book Lists mailed Free. 
Simply address Dept. V. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
eueeeeses Sign and Mail This Coupon Today euassessp 


Todhe Globe “Weenicke Ca.Dept.V ,Cincinnati,U.S.A. § 
Mail to address below lists of ‘The World's Bost Books” H 
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® and your new illustrated catalogue of Globe- 2 

4 Bookcases. a 
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ANOTHER MAN 
LIKE TOMPKINS 


Tompkins is an up-State 
New Yorker—manufac- 
tured paper-making 
machinery many years, 











without setting the 
world on fire, and took 
up the sale of our New 
York City real estate in 
his own community, just 
to give his active brain 
exercise. He entered 
our School of Salesmanship, and is now 
making $20,000 a year. 

Mr. Tompkins is a quiet man of few words, 
but he knows his facts, and drives them home 
in short sledge-hammer sentences. This ac- 
counts for one-third his success. Then, he de- 
livers the goods—this accounts for the other 
two-thirds. We have got the goods—in the 
best real estate bargains on earth. Within the 
past two years competition has disappeared 
in the dusty distance. That’s what makes it 
easy to sell our New York City real estate. 

There is a Tompkins in every county in the land, but 
we do not know him—the chances are he doesn’t even 
know himself. Our School of Salesmanship brings him 
out. Itintroduces brains and the man to each other, and 
both tous. $1.coentrance fee just to show good faith. 


Send the dollar and get instruction and a high-class 
position, or the dollar back if you want it. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO. 
Dept.M 10, School of Salesmanship, 261 Broadway,New York 
This shoulda especially to men doing high-class 
work, such as gag ph rhe ng pdm and 
pom cage ae ~ the Art = 
acquired, new business developed, without dis- 
cabanas of present relationships. npetrnar 


THIS IS TOMPKINS 











rapid development which has _ occurred 
threughout the whole West, I will cite just 
one instance. Five years ago I stopt at the 
town of Fort Vancouver, on the north bank 
of the Columbia River, opposite Portland. 
It was then a town of 1,200 inhabitants, 
largely made up of small merchants and that 
class of people who catered to the United 
States troops stationed at the fort. To-day it 
is a city of 20,000 inhabitants, with paved 
streets, public gas and electric light plants, 
water works, etc. ; 
“The demand for money comes from all 
classes. Merchants, farmers, promoters, and 
municipalities are all seeking capital with 
which to keep up with the procession of 
development and. progress. Irrigation proj- 
ects are responsible for a large part of the 
demand. Interest rates of 10 per cent. and 
even higher are not uncommon. Bank 
credits in too great a proportion have been 
converted into fixt forms of investment 
greater than the immediate ability of capital 
to supply. There is one inevitable result of 
such a state of affairs, namely liquidation, 
and this in my opinion is not far distant.” 


As a final comment on these two state- 
ments, the writer in Moody’s declares that 
“the speculative temperament seems to have 
gotten the better of the judgment of a great 
many people.” During the past year ‘‘we 
have been rapidly returning to the unstable 
industrial and business conditions which 
characterized the year 1906 and the early 
part of 1907.” 


NEW SECURITIES IN LONDON 


Reports from London are that the issues of 
new securities in April made in numbers the 
largest total on record. There were 172 issues. 
The total for April last year was only 50, 
for April two years ago only 38, and three 
years ago only 36. In the total of amounts 
the issues for last April almost made a record 
also. The amount has been exceeded only 
twice—once in April, 1901, and again in July, 
1898. On both occasions, however, a large 
number of public loans had been crowded 
into a single month. The issues of April this 
year are classified as follows: 


No. of 
Description. Issues. Amounts. 
PION ee SS ks inp OS 8 5 £4,644,000 
INN Ss ki o.oo ee 3,697,100 
Commercial and miscel...... 99 14,413,200 
Issues by existing cos........ 33 11,220,700 
DN esac uals s ob eee: 10 2,749,700 
IE Sig eine» ow -'0 8-02 172 £36,726,700 
SES are 3 12,000,000 
Grand total... 0. 3. 175 £48,726,700 


WESTERN LAND SPECULATION 


It is noted in The Financial Chronicle that 
“Western bankers, perhaps a little tardily, 
are realizing that the speculation in land, 
to which they have been parties through 
somewhat extensive lending of money, is 
surrounded with unfavorable features.’’? Out 
of this speculation has grown “an unprece- 
dented efflux of farmers from our North- 
western States to Canada,” American 
farmers having sold their farms to new- 
comers “for fancy prices,” and large mortgages 
having been given. to raise the money where- 
with to pay for them. Out of this condition 
has been developed an abnormal expansion 
of bank loans, so that, according to a Chicago 
banker, “most of the Western bankers have 
decided to be very conservative in lending 
money this year until the situation changes.” 
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SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you —- smoking ARCADIA, 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative Zire, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies FGne 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE, 

f you have never had the luxury of smoking 

ARCADIA 


id we will 
SEND 10 CENTS fena’s sample. 
If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street, New York 














If your money earns less than 6% you 

will be interested in our Secured Cer- 

- tificates on which 6% per annum is paid 

monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. 
Write for booklet “‘F”’ 


LAKE SECURITY & TRUST CO! 
AL ESURPLUS $400.00009 SALT LAKE CITY 





teel Fishing Rods 

Go fishing, Friend, and geta REAL Rest. Fish now 
while the fishing’s good. Your dealer will tell you all about 
‘* BRISTOL’’ Rods—used by more fishermen, wear longer, 
look better and give more satisfaction than 

pede pl wert fa ong ne we eeak nore 
and you'll understand why. rod guara: . 
Yeas FREE—Besutiful new Catalog and ‘BRISTOL ’’ hook 


42 Horton St. 
Bristol 








This Pump Requires 





No Attention 


The ideal system of supplying running water for 
use in suburban homes or on farms, is a 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 
Write for catalog K and guaranteed estimate. 


Hydraulic Engine Co., 140 Nassan St. ,N. Y. 
seal Soe Chester, Pa. ay 


A Genuine Panama 

























FINE QUALITY PANAMA STRAW-—Light, Cool 
and Durable. Can be renovated and reblocked each season as 
good as new. We gather these Hats direct from the 


South American Natives—Then sha 
New York to 1910 stylee—We Save You 
They are easily worth $10_in any hat 
other styles in 
Your Old Panama renovated and reblocked in any style on receipt 
of $2.00. Don’t Wait for the scorching weather—Order To- 
day, giving style No. and head size. 
and Distributers. 


and _ trim them in 
© Profits. 
re. Catalog of 20 
en’s and Women’s Panamas on request. 





CULEBRA HAT CO., Panama Hat Gatherers 
Dept. A, 11 and 13 Waverley Place, New York 
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This authority is said to have personally 
investigated the situation is several States. 
Of the extent of the recent migration to 
Canada, an estimate may be formed from the 
statement that in the one year ending March 
31, 1910, 103,789 persons went to that coun- 
try from the United States, while only 57,930 
Canadians came to this country. It appears 
that the migration to Canada includes not 
only farmers, but merchants and manufac- 
turers with whom they have done business in 
this country. During the past eight years, 
the immigration to Canada from this country 
has been greater than that from England. 


THE STATE OF TRADE 


Reports to Bradstreet’s indicate that trade 
as a whole is quiet, the causes being unfavora- 
ble weather and» indefinite crop reports. 
Distributive demands both at wholesale and 
retail have been retarded. At the same time, 
the feeling in financial circles “had been 
rather more cheerful,” due in large part to 
sales of securities abroad, which tended to 
correct the unfavorable features in our foreign 
trade. 
the optimism found in the East does not pre- 
vail to the same extent in western distribu- 
tive markets. The weather there has been 
cool and generally wet, the progress of the 
crops being retarded. Reports from the West 
indicated a state of quiet, with the fall trade 
backward, “tho perhaps equal to a year ago 
at this date.” 

Comments from Dun’s Review ‘on present 
conditions include the following: 


“The dry-goods market is not “nine: the 
demand for both cottons and woolens being 
mostly for the satisfaction of immediate re- 

uirements. Shoes are also quiet, altho 

shipments are increasing. Bank clearings in 
New York fall slightly behind those of corre- 
sponding periods in 1909 and 1906, but gains 
continue outside of New York, 7. 3 per cent. 
greater than a year ago and 21.8 per cent. 
over 1906, and this emphasizes the differ- 
ence in business conditions and uoinane 
sentiment. 

“Little new business has developed in pig 
iron, altho in certain directions more inquiries 
are noted. Consumers generally delay im- 
portant purchases for forward delivery be- 
cause of uncertainty regarding prices. Evi- 
dence is not lacking, but that the continued 
restriction of output is imparting a stronger 
tone to the different markets, besides bring- 


ing about a readjustment of supply to de-' 


mand. Various wage advances have increased 
producers’ costs, and, not unnaturally, an 
further concessions are not readily gran 
The leading interest has still fatter curtailed 
blast-furnace operations, now having about 


Bradstreet’s remarks, however, that | 
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FP OME—BREAD and BUTTER—CLOTHES 
and SHOES—sometimes the DOCTOR— 
and the chance to go to SCHOOL 
















these your widow or your orphans must have—just as 
you are providing them for your wife and children now— 
Your absence will not lessen their appetites—nor obviate 
their necessities—in the least degree—your going may 
affect only their income and consequently their ability to 
have these things. te And how about the little pleasures of life which 
you delight in giving them now?—Don’'t you think they will need a 
Summer vacation?—and an occasional outing just the same—even 
though you cannot be here to share these enjoyments with them? Why 
let your family carry this riskk—when life insurance was devised pri- 
marily for this very purpose?>—Don't stop to think about it—ACT! 
—NOW!—TO-DAY !—You do not know—it may already be too 
late for you to. get these benefits. 4 Send for THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY man and find out: 


‘te First: Whether you can become a member of the Society; 


oN co y) 
3 a Fi} hel $ 
et & ok eo 


* Second: How little it will cost to put an Equitable policy between 
your family (not you,—for you will not be here to pay the price of 
neglect and delay), and the thousand and one things which can happen 
to a man’s family when he is not here to look out for them. 











The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“ Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 
PAUL MORTON, President 120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 
recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there? 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 


























50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE ° 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY 


_ A DENTAL SPECIALIST 
Dive and porcelain restoration of the dental arch. A 





of the gums and teeth. Gold or porcelain inlays, 
meup- 


SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


atc sem HOSKINS ruila. 


GTATIONERS 
@12 CHESTNUT ST. 


Summer Cottages 


Shipped Anywhere Freight Paid p& 


‘ou can have one of our beautiful Cornell Portable Cot 
a an in this country and erected insome charming [f@ 
loos! ity. You can be iaeopensens of hotels and boarding-houses [% 
with their noise, Semomnneete | and confusion, and have a real va- 
cation in your own summer home. 


Cornell Portable Houses | 


pated even by the most careful judge s of the are built in many styles and be rg in sections convenient for ship- 

situation.”” The writer believes the optimis- ping and handling. guilt of first-class materials by skilled 
workmen, erected and poate y painted at our factory, they 

tic views of Wall Street are ill-timed and that are complet plete in every detail. Youcan quickly and eabilyassemble 

the optimists “have allowed the prosperity | —no ek skilled ‘help roncived: ‘Ther will withscand the sevorses 

of the last two years to over-top their judg- 

ment as to the real trend of things.” 


thirty stacks idle, and it is estimated that 
stocks are decreasing at the rate of apprest- 
mately 25,000 tons weekly. 





r all-porcelain plate the nearest to nature ever made. 
Fel. for appointment 3130 Murray Hill. Consultation 4 to 


5P.M. Dr. C. F. Smith, 366 Sth Ave., New York 














Moody’s Magazine for May presents less 
hopeful views. It declares that there has been 
“an unquestionable fallingo-ff in commercial 
and industrial activity,” while mercantile 
reports indicate ‘‘an unusually heavy slacken- 
ing in normal demand.” In the dry-goods 
and other trades there has been “a distinct 
change since the middle of April.’”’ The feel- 
ing is “more pessimistic than has heen antici- 








rms and endure for years. The cost is very low, and within 
everyone’sreach. Hun muse. May we send you ourcatslog? 


Wyckoff Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 408 Adams St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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*““WYLIE WAY” 


YELLOWSTONE PAR 


lie Way” in Yellowstone is the highest expression of the art of 
camping—the result of 27 seasons’ actual experience. 
an ensemble of pine-embowered tent-cottages 
with every tent framed, 
Cozy sanitary camps, dry br 
able transportation and stu 
combine to make the “ Wylie Way” the outing 
va mk gee of a lifetime. Six 
r) start daily, June 14th to Sept. 15th, from 
bot Park Gateways. Wylie’s four-color cover, 
beautifully illustra‘ 
pelling interest to travelers. Free. Address 


WYLIE PERMANENT CAMPING CO. 
DEPT. B, LIVINGSTON, MONT. 


A NEW 1910 BOOKLET 
IN COLORS, FREE. 
ach permanent came 
ored and heated. 
racing air, comfort- 
ndous scenery—all 


ay tours (or 


1910 handbook is of com- 











TOURS UNDER ESCORT 
Desirable berths still 
available for as poeple in 
May, June, Ad and 
—_ to the Mediter- 
, Continental 
ports and British Teles. * Small select par- 
ties; comprehensive itineraries; competent 
conductors; moderate rates. Correspond 
with GEORGE E. MARSTERS 
248 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
31 WEST 30th STREET, NEW YORE 





i. 0 J] 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


ine — means much because true mean- 
re given worthy consideration. 
SICILY.GREECE— ail June 2d,21st 
Cruises of the dace Athena 

Italy, Germany—Sail June 25, July 2 

Norway, Russia—Sail June 16, July 2 

England, Holland—Sail July 12, Aug. 6 

rammergau may be included in any tour. 

Send for Announcement and Travel Maps. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

19 Trinity Place - - Boston, Mass. 














Special European Tour 
JULY 5—$415 
First Class 61-day via Mediterranean 
Under Expert Leadershi 

VISITING 6 COUNTRIES 

All Noted Points of Interest on the Continent 

and the PASSION PLAY 
BEEKMAN TOURIST CO. 








840 Washington Street Boston, Mass, 


= e 

Pacific Coast Tours | « 

Embracing Colorado, Yellowstone Park, 
Grand Canyon, Canadian Rockies, Yosemite 
Valley, Alaska, etc. Special train, personally 
conducted, starts July 2d, $185.85 to $307.15 
covers all expenses. Other tours to principal 
pee 9 Send for itineraries, mention tour 

esire 

FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 

308 Broadway, New York. Established 187s. 


to Europe or in America 
Free > Trip will be given at any time 
to an organizer of a party of eight. Ai 
BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn 


EUROPE 


A Few | Sane 11, $590 

















Vacancies in + June 18, $620 
These Tours ) July 9, $375 
Send for Booklet of Itineraries 


THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
204 Berkeley Building, Boston, Mass. 














DUNNING TOURS 


Small, limited parties; strictly first-class, 

Sailing June 11, 25, July 2,5. Norway-Russia, 

a « BEACON TOURS. Sailing June 2s, 

xs a 1 on EGYPT and PALESTINE. 

Sai Sailing Jar Feb., Mar. Apl., 1911. AROUND 

RLD. Westward, Sept. 27,1910. East- 

neg! Nee 19, 1910. ‘Popular Tour, Oct. 11, 
1910. Send for full itineraries. 

. W. NNING & CO. , 

102 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 


IT’S COOL IN CANADA 
Si = on roe vacation in New Brunswick, 

ays and nights are cool. Excellent 
Soule and boarding houses at reasonable 
rates. River, lake and seashore resorts. 
Good boating, bathing, fishing and camping, 
and much to interest all visitors. Write the 
New Brunswick Tourist AssociaTION, ST. 
Joun, N. B., for illustrated booklet and other 
information. 


VERMONT VACATION RESORTS 
150 Page Illustrated Bo Full in- 
formation in regard to sendin es Be By in 
Vermont and shores Lake Champlain 
with hotel, farm and village ae accommo- 
dations. Prices $7 per week and up. Send ie 
a for mailing. Add ere SUM 
HOMES, No. 11, 385 Broadway, N. 


EUROPE 
EUROPE $950 


14 BKACON STREET, Z. BOSTON 


THE KUGLER TOURS 7:7 
Continental and Norway travel Descriptive 
itineraries. rite Dr. M. M. Kugler, 7 E. 
4th St., Cincinnati, O. 














THE COLLVER Tours 
(The Best in Travel) 


Small Select Parties 


EUROPE 


PASSION PLAY 


North Cape and Russia, June 8—British 
Isles to Be Continental, June 18—and 
other delightful journeys. 


Round = World 


12 Months’ Tour, August 10 
7 wage 8 our, Sept. 27, Oct. 8, 
. 5 


South orig Australia, etc., Sailing 
Oct. 28. Seven Months 
Please mention which Booklet you 
desire 


The Collver Tours Company 
424 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON’ S TOURS 


A few vacancies in two tours, June 11th, 
“ Friedrich der Grosse” and “ Canopic”? 
and 100 days—via Mediterranean Route. Italy 
to Scotland, with Pzstum, Assisi, Perugi 
Ravenna, the finest Swiss Bs song Passion 
Play, etc. Also Vienna, Berlin in 
100-day tour. Other 3 tours full, Sondlerieck, 
map and list of prominent persons booked. 
W.A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 


TWENTY TOURS 


Oberammergau in every one. Italy, Sailing 
dates, May 21 to Julyg. om ‘ag 8 in France, 
not expensive. Germany, sailing July 2, 9, 16, 
20,30. North Cape, with or without Russia. 
Art Tour, pool ini to Scotland. P vi leaders show 
ou much modern life. Write for travel and 
otel brochure. Free. 


The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


.Cunard Line 
8. 8S. Campania } July 6 
Conducted Pa ngland, France, Germany, 
Switzerlan Italy, including Passion Play. 
Cost $450. Itinerary now ready. Only a 
few vacancies. 

RANE TOURIST CO. 
398 Broadway, N. Y. Established 1875. 


Egyptand Palestine . .. . $600 
B sh Isles Tour .....- 250 
Oberammergau Special .. 250 
Berlin-Athons-Reme-London 400 
S$. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


EUROPE fexi.ic The Ideal Way 
J.P. GRAHAM 
Ideal Tours, Box 1055-D, Pittsburg 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


Board day or week. Aga enient, quiet loca- 
tion. Rates modera 
































GRANT, 17 inten Place. 





It’s great here! Until you whi 
these lakes and Brin nd vith your 
ishing isc) tackle you won’t know the 
fishing that can still be had. 
And until explore this big coun- 
try of endless streams and lakes in 
our canoe you can only guess at 
its possibilities. 


There are 4,000,000 acres of forest 
reserve in th a section. It is ideal 
for anyone who loves the “open”—it 
is a wonderland for health and pleas- 
ure seekers—it is the real kind of va- 
cation country nowso seldom found, 
The Company provides ‘three 
splendid hotels—all equipped with 
modern comforts. The cuisine is 
first-class always. The cost is not 
high. You can take a Iman 
direct to Temagami Station from 
Toronto. 
Come to Temagami—but send first for 
our handsome k on this country. 
Its net egy p= are a treat and it gives 
all kinds of information that’s interest- 
ing: Write for a copy to-day as the 
are being sent out fast. 


TEMAGAMI STEAMBOAT & HOTEL CO. 
Temagami, Ontario, Canada. 














THE ORIENT 1911 
EGYPT-PALESTINE-GREECE 

Sail in February, 1911, and enjoy the ideal 
season. It is not too early to make prepara- 
tions. Our plans are ready. Send for an- 
nouncement. Ask for Suggested Readings 


nd Ma 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY (TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


DEAN HOUSE Putnam coos x. 


Old Summer Resort, sreeenety: Je oom, 
commodious lawns running fine 
shade trees, perfectly healthy. Booklet sent 


on application. A. H. Dean, Proprietor. 


WORLD TOUR—ORIENT 


Also: Four Senin, Sip. Italy msn ng 
in Rome), and France, sailing November. 


DE POTTER TOURS 











(31st year) 
NEW YORK 
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Columns 














PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR WRITERS 


HELP WANTED 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ae GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
ark sent freee ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention ; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress ; sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 849 “F”’ Washington. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $8,500 offered 
for one inv wr Book ‘“‘ How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “What to Invent” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. Patent obtained or Fee re- 
tumed. We advertise your patent for sale 
at our expense. Established 16 years. 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attys. 
o8s F Street WwW Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS OBTAINED OR NO 
CHARGE MADE. Easy payments. 15 years 
official examiner U.S. Patent Office, highest 
references. Patents advertised free. Send 
sketch for free search and report, also illus- 
trated inventors’ guide book. E. P. BUN- 
YEA CO., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents — 

S. & A. B. LACEY 
Dept. 63. LA RR D.C. Estab. 1869. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Pat ref- 
me, 














erences. Best results. Watson E. 
Patent Lawyer, 612 F St., Washington, D. 


PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: “What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 61-p. Guide. Special ea, 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington, D. 








6% GUARANTEED FARM _ MORT- 
GAGES on farms in famous Pee Dee Section 
of South Carolina; richest cotton, tobacco, 
and truck section in South. paceny abso- 
lute. No sortwage guaranteed b iva a 
50% of market value of farm. r our 
mores, list. PEE DEE TRUST” CON f{- 
Y, Capital $50,000, Florence, S. C. 


AN INVESTMENT IN REAL ESTATE 

MORTGAGES nets 5° to 7%. Not affected 

by trusts or panics. Absolutely safe, steadily 

increasing in nag Fre $500 upwards. In- 

bees so Write for free sample copy ‘of 
DS ‘AND MORTGAGES, 

My acts le Building, Chicago. 


$100.00 INVESTED WITH US will pa: 

you $3.75 each six months; with an additiona 

rofit of $25.00 in from three to six years. 
t us tel. pyprest it. 


MARTIN, Sec. 
Key West, Flori 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS, has the cash 
and sites to offer manufacturers to locate in 
their town, which is in the heart of fs best 
timber district in the south. Addre 

L. L. DECOU, Secretary of the El , we 
Industrial League, El Dorado, Ark. 


REAL ESTATE 


THE BIG LAND SHOW 

to be held next November in Chicago, under 
the puspices of CHICAGO TRI- 
BUNE, will have exhibits of land products 
from every state in the United States. Every 
responsible land company. will have an ex- 
hibit. Space in this show is not sold to wild 
= companies. If you want land, visit this 
show. 























WANTED: SHORT STORIES 
We want snappy, interesting and entertain- 
ing stories fora ga magazine devoted to the 


Office and Hom 
We prefer pene full of human interest, re- 
me: | to business deals, sales, credits, ete. 
er stories will also be accepted for 
later particution. 
or further information, - , write 


Box 8s, Monroe, Mich. 


WANTED: Wide-Awake Sales Agents to 
handle “Eureka” ran Ranges for Cash, 
i gy or sane-onyreente Wnite for selling 
an. Eureka Stee Range Co., 316 Chestnut 
wee St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—College 7 State permnl 
graduates, Arizona Califor: 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ‘AGEN CY 
Los Angeles Francisco 








AUTHORS: Our — si At regularly to 300 
editors. We place book Mss., fiction, tech- 
nical, educational, sors, poems. Write 
for circular. 
Y. AUTHORS’ EER ANGE, 
pk Nassau St., New York 
POEMS AND SHORT STORIES 
WANTED 


Sample copies of our publications 15 cents. 
MA AZINE E. 





Bradford, Pennsylvania 


AU THO RS—Let us manufacture your 
books. We set up, electrotype, print, bind, 
etc. Complete facilities. 

PE-CASTING CO. 
257 WILLIAM # Salute New York 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPEECHES, Lec- 
tures, Essays, Arguments, etc. meral Re- 
searc Feansiatiaes- ch yg? poner 
Revision and of Manuscripts. 
Booklet Free. = = Revision Bureau, 
58 Mormingside Avenue, New Yor! 


PHOTOGRAPHY 














‘ FOR THE HOME 


A SAMPLE OF PAGE FENCE FREE! 
Send for an actual sample of famous Page 
Woven Wire Fence. See the Basic Open 
Hearth Page Wire—the strongest fence 
wire made! See the Page Knot—the knot 
that can’t come aff! Get a Free copy of Page 
Fence Catalog, explaining its amazing dur- 
ability, elasticity and economy. Just a 
postal. Address Page Woven Wire Fence 
Co., Box 211 F. Adrian, Michigan. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS, Fb te gr make, each tee 
ly rebuilt and refin’ ranteed sa’ 
ene, or may be returned. ry lilustrated ilist 
Agent’s discounts. ear- 
= rice Co., 337 B’way, peg of City. 
Never before offered; Rebuilt Underwoods, 
Olivers, Remingtons, others, $r Ae 5to ay var 


double; ¢ sent allowing trial. 
solidated Typewriter Exc., og ae BY only as Y. 

















ENLARGEMENTS for Den D: ti 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
7sc with order. Expert Danone. Print- 
ing and Enlarging. oar ores list 2c 
ae RO L. Re 





Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








I HAVE NO TYPEWRITERS TO SELL 
but if ge are thinking of buying a machine, 
a — bring my plan for saving you 


7. °. _ AEP Broadway, New York,N.Y. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 








